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The Week. 


j R. RANDALL has, we are happy to say, been elected Speaker 
i without difficulty, the Greenbackers showing neither strength 
nor courage. He has proved himself the determined enemy of jobs 
and subsidies and all forms of corruption and disorder, and is as 
nearly a friend of sound finance as a popular Democrat can be ex- 
pected to be. His competitor, Mr. Blackburn, represents nearly 
everything that is bad and dangerous in the tendencies of his party. 
The letter of acceptance he wrote when he was nominated for Con- 
gress, and which has just been disinterred to the confusion of some 
of his supporters, shows that there is hardly a craze of the day which 
has not found a lodgment in his brain. He declared himself in favor 
of legislation to force the circulation of silver, and to issue silver cer- 
tificates ; to substitute greenbacks for national-bank notes; to pro- 
hibit any further contraction of the currency, which he said was 
already below “ the wants of trade” (money was then to be had at 
two per cent., and he did not know what this meant). He also de- 
nounced resumption, and advocated an income: tax for the purpose 
of forcing ‘‘ balked capital ” to share in some measure the burdens 
of government. The only redeeming feature in his programme was 
a proposal for the reform of the tariff, but of course this might mean 
something or nothing, coming from a person whose financial views 
were so hazy. 








The Democrats have now a difficult task before them. They 
have already incurred a very disagreeable responsibility in making 
an extra session necessary. If they use it in trying to overcome 
the President’s veto by means of riders to the appropriation bills, 
though it will not be “ revolutionary,” inasmuch as they will sim- 
ply be following a vicious practice of their opponents, they will 
nevertheless disgust and alarm the country to an unusual degree, 
and throw away utterly whatever opportunity the remembrance of 
Republican shortcomings still affords them. There is at this mo- 
ment nothing that would so chagrin and disconcert the “ Stalwarts ” 
as their passing the appropriation bills and going quietly home. 
But even if they do try to coerce the President, we would strongly 
advise the Republicans not to arm themselves and engage in town 
and county civil wars. The spring business is just opening with 
good prospects, and the crops have to be put in, and the fighting 
can be done just as well in the fall as now. 





The great event of the week—if one were to judge from the news- 
papers and from the crowds in front of the bulletin-boards, the 
most important event since the war—has been the walking match in 
the Hippodrome for the Astley Champion Belt, won last year in 
London by O’Leary, an Irish-American, and now competed for by 
four candidates—O’Leary himself, struggling to retain it; Rowell, 
an Englishman; Ennis, a Chicago Irishman ; and Harriman, a New- 
Englander. The man who first finished 500 miles within six days 
was to be the winner, and all who accomplished 450 miles within 
that period were to share in certain proportions the gate-money, 
which reached the enormous sum of over $40,000 net. O’Leary 
fell out exhausted on Wednesday, and then the struggle con- 
tinued between Rowell and Ennis, Harriman having no chance and 
contending merely for a share in the gate-money. The reporters 
probably never before had such a chance for the use of their pecu- 
liar dialect, and the editors gave them full swing. Rowell came 
out victor, completing his 500 miles on Saturday evening, against 
Ennis’s 475. Neither of these seems to have exhibited any very 
marked signs of distress, in spite of the prodigious drafts they must 
have been making on their vitality ; but Harriman, who was really 
not competing with anybody, or engaged in any more honorable 
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occupation than dragging himself reund the ring in the hope of a 
sum of money, Was a shocking and brutalizing spectacle during the 
last three days. He was in the last stages of exhaustion and very 
lame, his skin of a dark hue and drawn tightly over his cheek- 
bones, his eyes sunken and bloodshot, and his body greatly attenu- 
ated. 


There were fears towards the end that the roughs would by some 
sort of foul play prevent the Englishman from completing his walk, 
and a strong force of police was in attendance. But his own manly 
bearing and the fraternization which took place on the track be- 
tween himself and his competitor, and their joint kindness to the 
wretched Harriman, touched the hearts of the vast audience, and the 
match was closed in a scene of the wildest enthusiasm, the specta- 
tors jumping, running, cheering, and waving their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. “The strong men,” about whom the reporters tell us, 
who ‘cry like children” at Republican conventions when “ har- 
mony ” is restored about the offices, and in churches when the debt 
is paid off, and in court-rooms when the girl who has shot her lover 
is acquitted, were present in considerable numbers, and wept eopi- 
ously. In fact, this performance of theirs has now become so neces- 
sary to a really moving scene that we would suggest the formation 
of a company of athletic professional weepers to go out with the 
band for hire, and sob in each other’s arms on a signal from the 
chair or the manager. 

The House Judiciary Committee, which was direeted to investi- 
gate certain charges brought against District Judge Blodgett, of the 
Northern District of Illinois, by three Chicago lawyers (Messrs. 
Cooper, Knickerbocker, and Sheldon), upon which his impeachment 
was demanded, made a report at the close of the last session of 
The two principal charges were that Judge Blodgett 
had corruptly conspired with A. C. Hesing to defraud the ereditors 
of the Germania Insurance Company of Chieago, a bankrupt cor- 
poration, which held among its assets certain notes and collate- 
rals of said Hesing worth $20,000, which Hesing was enabled 
by the judge to get back into his possession for $5,000; and 
that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully prevented the Grand 
Jury from bringing in an indictment against H. N. Hibbard, Regis- 
ter in Bankruptcy, for perjury in swearing to an untruthful state- 
ment of his official fees. As to the former charge, the Committee 
say that, ‘ while the facts in the possession of the memorialists as 
shown in the case made by them fully justified their demand for 
an enquiry into the official conduct of Judge Blodgett, yet in view 
of all the evidence brought out in the investigation an imneachment 
could not be sustained on this charge.” Upon all the other charges 
the judge is acquitted without qualification, although as to one of 
them the Committee imply that he may be censurable for a harsh 
exercise of lawful powers. The Committee were unanimous in 
reaching these conclusions. We notice that some of the Republi- 
can papers think that Judge Lapham owed it to his party to have 
brought in a minority report showing that the memorialists were 
not justified in demanding the enquiry. 





There is no concealment of the fact that cases of yellow fever 
have occurred sporadically all winter in the Mississippi Valley, and 
the experience of former years points inevitably to the recurrence 
of the outbreak as soon as the warm weather sets in. Naturally a 
feeling of deep anxiety prevails throughout the entire South, where 
apparently little if anything has been done to repair the neglect of 
sanitary precautions which gave such scope to the ravages of the 
contagion last summer. The measure urged at the late session of 
Congress by Southern members to establish a national system of qua- 
rantine failed for various reasons, but more regret has been wasted 
upon it than was called for. Local cleanliness is of more import- 
ance than quarantine, and it is in the power of every community 
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that wishes to escape pestilence. We have little doubt that the 
time, but the salvation of the 
South does not depend upon it. Congress was not, however, 
insensible to the need national board health, and in 
facet passed an act creating one. It consists of seven members 
appointed by the President and the Senate, one medical officer from 
the army, meuvy, and Marine Hospital service, detailed by the heads 
of departments, and an officer representing the Department of 
Justice. Its duty is to obtain information on all matters affecting 
the public health, and to advise the Executive Departments and 
State governments on all questions submitted to it, or voluntarily, 
as it may see fit. In connection with the Academy of Science it 
must report to the next session of Congress a plan for a national 
health organization, with special attention to the subject of quaran- 
tine, bot! maritime and inland, and the relations of local systems to 
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a national system. 

The Bar Association has just performed an excellent piece of 
work in procuring the removal of Gumbleton, the County Clerk, by 
the Governor, on the charge of exacting unlawful fees, and refusing 
to exhibit on demand, as required by law, the books in which he is 
bound to record them. He really had no such books and received 
the demand for them with insolent defiance, and battled his pursu- 
ers for several weeks by appealing against the mandamuses issued 
against him, and then obtaining a stay of proceedings pending 
the appeal. The prosecutors finally went to the Governor, who, 
after a full hearing, found him guilty and summarily removed him. 
He had not, in facet, the shadow of a defence, except that his 
abuses were of long standing, and he gave a touch of bouffe to the 
proceedings by telegraphing to the Governor at the last moment, 
requesting him to stay execution until the appeal before the courts 
could be heard. Loew, the Register, who was brought up on simi- 
lar charges, eseaped by confession, penitence, and promise of re- 
form. Gumbleton’s case was closed in a not uncommon New York 
fashion, by his successor taking foreible possession of the office at . 
four o’clock in the morning, so as to compel Gumbleton to insti- 
tute the legal proceedings which so often follow a dismissal from 
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The curious and diverting feature in the affair is that though Gum- 
bleton had no defence, and his guilt was fully proved, the politicians 
all talk as if his guilt can have had nothing to do with it, and as if 
it must be “a Tilden move,” or, in other words, an effort to secure 
patronage that will affect the nominating convention in Tilden’s 
interest. The tradition that a public officer can be removed by a 
superior, either of his own party or the other, because he has failed 
in his duty, is becoming very faint in New York politics, so firmly 
imbedded in the political mind is the usage which makes an office a 
reward for party services rather than a trust for the public service, 
and so deep down in the administrative machinery does the prepa- 
ration for the Presidential election go. The nomination is still a 
year and a half distant, and yet the preparations for it are heard 
even among the serubbing women in the City Hall. The Mayor 
has ealled on the Police Commissioners to show cause why they 
should not be removed for neglect of duty, but the question 
oftenest asked is not, Are they guilty ? but, Is this ‘‘ a Tilden move,” 
or what kind of “move” is it?—meaning what effect is it likely to 
have on the next Presidency. 

The affairs of Barron, the cashier of the Dexter Savings-Bank, 
who has been accused of committing suicide to cover up a defalca- 
tion, have been thoroughly examined, and he has been pronounced 
guiltless of any wrong. The Tribune now says very properly 
“that the accusation was one that should not have been made 
lightly, for it attacked the memory of a dead man, and must have 
inflicted incaleulable anguish on his family.” This is very true, 
but you should have thought of it, esteemed contemporary, when, 
the day after the accusation was made, you gave it a column of ! 
leaded type, headed “A Thief, not a Hero.” If the feelings of | 





fumilies are to receive consideration from journalists, they should 
recvive it “first, last, and all the time,” as the politicians say. 
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| dread of “ beats” on the part of journalists is the curse of American 


families, and indeed of every man in the community whom trouble 
of any kind threatens or overtakes. 





A correspondent writes to us to say we were mistaken in calling 
St. Stephen’s College, where the late students’ row occurred, a 
‘“‘ theological seminary ”; that it is really a lay college, but that the 
majority of the students intend after taking their degree to study 
divinity; that those who went on the sleighing party and belonged 
to the minority, he thinks, do not intend to become “ teachers of 
religion,” but he admits that some of the intending divinity students 
did participate in the ensuing fight. As there are students intend- 
ing to become ministers in all colleges in the country, he thinks it 
unfair therefore to say, as we said, that the St. Stephen’s professors 
will not be able to prepare the fighting men for orders “ within any 
reasonable period.” We are willing to modify our expression so far 
as to say that the professors will have great difficulty in preparing 
the fighting men to graduate in a frame of mind that will make it 
proper for them to begin the study of divinity. We think a young 
man who fights with a chair is distinetly marked out by nature for 
a secular calling. 

The feature of the week in Wall Street has been the advance in 
the rates for money. The call-loan rate a week ago was 3 to 4 per 
cent.; it is now fully 5 per cent. and the tendency is still upward. 
The banks have been depleted of legal-tender notes by the pay- 
ments into the Treasury on account of 4 per cent. bonds, and the 
reserve in excess of the 25 per cent. required by law has fallen to 
#3,240,000, or to less than one-fourth of what it was a year ago. 
As this low reserve comes just at the beginning of the usual out- 
flow of currency for the April settlements there is some uneasiness 
about the working of the money market, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has thought it necessary to publish a letter assuring the 
public that he will exert the full power of the Treasury to prevent 
‘*tight money.” Money in London is down to 2 per cent., and 
rates are unusually low at every European city. Sterling exchange 
was near to the gold-exporting point until late in the week, when 
on account of higher rates for money it feli off. Subscriptions 
to the 4 per cents continue on a moderate scale, but another 
$10,000,000 of 5.206 per cents have been notified for redemption, 
making $270,000,000 of the debt on which the annual interest has 
been reduced one-third since January 1. Silver has taken another 
tumble in London from 493d. to 494d. per oz., the latter being the 
lowest price since remonetization in this country. The bullion 
value of the 4124-grain silver dollar at the close of the week was 
0.8295. 

The new Canadian Administration redeemed its campaign 
pledges last week by “bringing down,” as they say across the 
border, a revised tariff based on the principle of protective retalia- 
tion against the United States. The Finance Minister, Mr. Tilley, 
introduced his budget with a long speech explaining the difficulties 
of the situation which seemed to call for an abandonment of the 
policy of a revenue tariff. He described the effect. of the abroga- 
tion of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1865 as making Canada the 
‘slaughter market” of the United States; that is, an outlet for the 
sale of their surplus manufactures at any price below the cost of the 
Canadian production. Nevertheless, for twelve years, he said, 








_ American goods to a very great extent had been admitted free in the 


hope of inspiring a more liberal spirit in the American breast, and 
even now that a different course is to be pursued, the tariff will be 
coupled with a resolution providing for reciprocity as fast and as far 
as the United States may invite and concede it. In the meantime, 
Mr. Tilley proposes to take a larger amount of the $2,000,000 deficit 
he seeks to cover out of his disobliging neighbors than out of the 
mother country. He showed that while the imports for consump- 


| tion from England had fallen off nearly one-half in the past four 


years, those from the United States had diminished only one-eighth, 
and that they were in 1877-78 (in round numbers) $37,000,000 and 
$48,000,000 respectively. Moreover, while the average percentage 
of duty on all Canadian imports is 13% per cent., last year the 
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amount collected on British goods was about 174 per cent., and on 
American about 10. 





tural operation of an ad-valorem tariff on falling markets, the 
number of specific duties has been increased in the proposed tariff. 


To recover the lost West India trade in sugar, that imported direct | 
gar, I | of the troops that were slaughtered; that he was at first deceived 


will pay no duty upon packages and charges, and the duty on 
molasses for refining purposes will be reduced from 25 to 15 per 
cent. In fixing the differential line for sugar, No. 14 is selected, 
and there is a slight increase in the ad-valorem duty for grades 
above and below the standard. ‘The tea trade is to be courted 
back by a 10 per cent. duty on teas coming from the United States. 
Wool is admitted free, and manufactured goods protected heavily, 
on the theory that the farmer who now has to sell to the States ata 
loss will find a better market at home. Similarly, cotton wool and 
waste enter free, and the goods are protected. The farmer is also 
favored by duties on wheat, coarse grains and flour, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and vegetables generally. Coal, in the interest of Nova 
Scotia, pays fifty cents a ton. Earthenware, carriages, furniture, 
sewing-machines, clocks, organs, agricultural implements, stoves, 
locomotives, are all more or less heavily protected. Cordage is 
taxed ten per cent.; but the duty is returned on this as on other 
dutiable articles entering into ship-building when the vessel is for 
export. The duty on books is rated by the pound, so that the post- 
office will have no such difficulty in determining it as ours now 
experiences under the ad-valorem system. 





The impeachment of the Ministers of the 16th of May which 
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despatches having reached England ; but it remains as great a mys- 
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| tery as ever how so large a foree got round his flank without being 


was recommended by the report of the Brisson Committee has been | 


badly beaten in the Assembly. M. Waddington made it a Cabinet 
question, in his speech in opposition to it, announcing that if it 
were carried the Ministry would resign. It was defeated by 317 to 
159. It was immediately followed by another resolution declaring 
that the De Broglie Ministry and that of General Rochebouet which 
preceded it had, by their culpable schemes, betrayed the Govern- 
ment they were employed to serve, and were accordingly de- 
livered over by the Chamber to the judgment of the nation, and 
ordering the resolution to be placarded in every Commune in 
France. This was carried by 240 to 154. The placarding is pro- 
bably the thing that will sting the ex-Ministers most, as every 
Frenchman has a horror of being “‘ posted,” a feeling of which great 
use is made in French criminal jurisprudence, by compelling de- 
fendants to bear the cost of publishing and circulating, or placard- 
ing, the story of their own disgrace. The ex-Ministers are said to 
be preparing a protest. The Government got a majority of forty in 
the Moderate Left, but M. Waddington’s speech was not satisfactory, 
and one phrase, in which he spoke of the present régime as an ex- 
periment, was very unlucky and gave great dissatisfaction. 





The charge against M. Léon Say of having withheld from the 
public information about the conversion of the five per cents which 
he communicated to a syndicate of brokers, has been examined by a 
committee of the Assembly, and has not been sustained. He has 
accounted satisfactorily for every day of the delay by showing 
that at no moment before the announcement was actually made to 
the public was he in a position to make it or did he make it, and 
the Paris correspondent of the London Times alleges that it was 
first made known in Paris by his despatch to that paper being tele- 
graphed back. The Cabinet has already had so much to bear that 
all who are interested in the success of the Republic must be glad 
that it has escaped the misfortune of seeing the character of a man 
of M. Léon Say’s standing broken down. It is all the more gratify- 
ing because the Extreme Left, which has been most prominent in 
the attack on the Ministers, has apparently passed under the 
leadership of an able fanatic named Clemenceau, of the destructive 
school, who promises to give a good deal of trouble. 





The English mind is still full of the Zulu disaster, which has 
now been as fully described as it can ever be, Lord Chelmsford’s 


aoe ' , | observed. 
As the decline in the revenue is attributable in part to the na- | me 


He was himself on the point of riding into it with his 
escort when he met another officer running away from it, and thus 
escaped, but very narrowly, sharing in the massacre. It is quite 
certain, however, that ‘‘ somebody blundered” in the management 


and then surrounded. The losses of the Zulus have been enormous, 
which probably accounts for their subsequent inactivity. The in- 
adequacy of the military establishment to the needs of the * im- 
perial policy” has been strikingly illustrated by the fact that, 
though only three infantry regiments have been called for by Lord 
Chelmsford and two of cavalry, not one was ready for active ser- 
vice, and each had to be filled up to its fighting complement by 
drafts from other regiments, who will thus take the field without 
any knowledge of their officers. 


Lord Dufferin has been sent as ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
and excused himself in his usual graceful fashion, at a dinner given 
him by the Liberals at the Reform Club, for taking service under a 
Tory Government by saying that he held diplomacy to be, like the 
army and navy, outside the sphere of party politics. He goes out 
to urge upon Russia with gentle firmness the propriety of getting 
her protégés in Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria to carry out the 
Treaty of Berlin ina peaceable and orderly manner. The fact is 
that the Eastern Rumelians are determined not to submit te Turk- 
ish rule in any form, or to have the Balkan Passes garrisoned by 
Turkish troops, if they can help it, and they are encouraged natu- 
rally in their resistance by the meeting of the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment at Tirnova, inasmuch as this body seems to be fully as much 
occupied with their fate as with the affairs of its own province. 


| Some of the English papers keep exhorting Lord Beaconsfield to 





give up Eastern Rumelia; but this is asking a little too much, be- 
cause this he considered the great stroke of his Berlin mission. 
Nevertheless there are rumors that he is beginning to think of 
doing it, provided he can get something from Russia in return that 
will help to cover his retreat. 





A correspondent gives elsewhere a curious account of the émeute 
of the dismissed army officers at Cairo. At the bottom of the trou- 
ble is the fact that the Khedive has promised so much to his cre- 
ditors that he has little or nothing left for the ordinary expenses of 
the state. After England bought the Suez Canal shares she sent 
Mr. Cave to investigate his affairs and report on them, and the 
Khedive then asked the English Government to send some one out 
capable of putting them in order. They sent Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
who, on looking into them, declined the job. The bondholders 
then sent Messrs. Géschen and Joubert, who made a very cheering 
report. But it soon appeared that the Egyptian officials had de- 
ceived them, and the Khedive’s private creditors began to sue him 
in the new courts, and in suing him attacked the public revenues, 
because all Government property was, in the eye of the Egyptian 
law, the Khedive’s private property. Then the creditors became 
greatly alarmed, and France and England, under their pressure, 
made him pay the coupon next due; but to do it he had to neglect 
all the public works, including the Nile canals. Then there was 
another investigation, this time by Mr. Rivers Wilson, and the 
Khedive made over his private property to the state in return for a 
large salary, and set up a constitutional ministry under Nubar 
Pasha. Mr. Rivers Wilson, representing England, and M. de 
Bligniéres, representing France, were put in charge of the finances. 
But the total revenue of Egypt is only $41,000,000, and after pay- 
ing the charges imposed by the public debt there only remains for 
the army and all other public expenses $7,500,000. One result of 
this state of things was the reduction of the army and the conse- 
quent émeute which our correspondent describes, in which Mr. Wil- 
son and Nubar Pasha received corporal chastisement. Then Nubar 
Pasha was dismissed, and now England and France have forced 
the Khedive to take him back again. 








The 


THIRD-TERM PLAN. 
HE Democrats took possession on Tuesday last, after eighteen 
| years of opposition, of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Their majority in the House is not as large as it was in the 
last Congress, but it has appeared plainly from the vote cast in the 
caucus on the nomination of the Speaker that it is a working ma- 
jority even without the aid of the Greenbackers. This result has 
been brought about, too, in spite of the most unfortunate history 
that any political party ever had. The Democratic party has been 
associated with the defence of an odious institution which was con- 
demned before it fell by the moral sense of the civilized world, and 
which since its fall no one has ventured to regret. During the civil 
war the party was covertly or openly in sympathy with the public 
enemy, and would at any time have acquiesced in or have been 
pleased by his success. During these eighteen years, too, it has 
distinguished itself by attacks on the publie credit, and on nearly 
all the conservative forces of society. It has been discredited by the 
most monstrous frauds committed by prominent members in places 
which they had reached through its votes. 


basest passions of the basest portion of the community. It has 
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and abuses which marked the administration of the internal affairs 
of the country, and more particularly the Treasury, the Interior, 
and the War and Navy Departments, were simply shocking, and 
roused the indignation and disgust of the country, in spite of the 
strong and well-founded regard for General Grant as the suecessful 
soldier of the war. This indignation and disgust, too, were aggra- 
vated by the morals and manners of the class of persons with 
whom General Grant surrounded himself as his companions and 
confidants, and whose complicity in frauds on the Government 
was gradually brought to light. It was the spectacle of these 
things, combined with the support given by the Republican 
chiefs to the carpet-bag régime at the South, which gradually 
broke down the Republican majorities, sent tens of thousands 
into the Democratic camp odious as it was, and originated 


among others the determination to accomplish “reform within 


_ cinnati platform. 


It has appealed to the | 


steadily resisted everywhere even the miidest legislative attempts | 


to prevent cheating at elections. No registry law has ever been 
loose enough or ineffective enough to satisfy it. 
abandoned, too, the sound and conservative position on monetary 
questions which constituted its chief merit in the early days of 


its history, and become the ready advocate, not simply of a | 


certain wild financial idea, but of any financial idea that was 
wild. A Democratic platform has rarely been drawn _ since 
1865 which did not contain a new theory about money, that ig- 
nored the facts of history and the principles of human nature. 
In fact, no party has ever more effectively earned the title of 
dangerous. 

But in spite of this unfortunate history, in spite of its follies, 
its excesses, and the incapacity of its leaders, it has, during the last 
ten years, been steadily recovering its old place in the Government. 
In 1868, three years after the war, when General Grant entered on 
the Presidency, there were 63 Republicans in the Senate, and only 
9 Democrats ; there were 170 Republicans in the House, and only 
66 Democrats. These proportions continued to change steadily 
during the ensuing eight years, until, when General Grant went out 
of office, the House contained 107 Republicans and 184 Democrats, 
and the Senate 46 Republicans and 29 Democrats. Now the Demo- 
crats have a majority in both branches; but the change was most 
significant in the lower House, which is renewed most frequently, 
and therefore most faithfully reflects popular sentiment. Nor was 
it due to the entrance of the South on the scene. Mr. J. W. For- 
ney recently furnished a little table to the New York Tribune, 
which was most instructive as showing how the tide ran against the 
Republican party in the Northern States during the eight years of 
General Grant’s Administration. Here it is: 


REPRESENTATIVES. 

1868 to 1870. 1874 to 1876. 

Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
ihe hes cane sgelieih Mabe aeweeebe i 3 5 8 
cic needs ereeeenesind. -aeaouaeened. Ban 11 3 6 13 
En...) itacnuenwecs ocee was ..10 0 6 5 
oe ncn nbn Seca Nderebaladieesae quae 6 0 6 3 
i ne eae et seu anahmaninasreaeeles 3 2 2 5 
SE nai bcnetun windiddee ween euaes aes Gean 20 11 16 17 
Ohio SRR EEE OR: a Ae 17 2 7 13 
ee er ere ..18 6 10 17 
8% | 


It certainly was not the good government of the Democrats 
which effected this remarkable transformation. They were not in 
possession of the general Government, and their administration of 
such State governments as they happened to control was not very 
creditable. What did effect it was the manner in which the gene- 
ral Government was carried on by General Grant and a small 
body of counsellors who came to be known as the “ Senatorial 
Group.” As regards foreign affairs, in which this Camarilla took 
no interest, his Administration was very respectable ; the scandals 
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It has completely | 








the party” which found such remarkable expression in the Cin- 
That it found expression in the nomination of 
Mr. Hayes, we deny. The men who nominated Mr. Hayes did so 
in the belief that he would serve their purpose well enough, without 
offending the reformers. He has disappointed both them and the 
reformers by refusing either to do evil in the old way or do good in 
the new way. He was not given the nomination with any expectation 
that he would improve on General Grant’s methods. In so far as 
he has attempted to do so he has been bitterly opposed. 

Now, what is the remedy which a large body of excellent 
Republicans propose for what they consider the great evil and dan- 
ger of a Democratic majority in both branches of Congress? How 
do they mean to escape from the present distressing situation ? 
We are serious when we say that they propose the toper’s cure for 
his headache—*‘ a little of the hair of the dog that bit him.” In 
other words, in order to recover the Republican supremacy which 
General Grant found so overwhelming, but which had disappeared 
under eight years of his rule, they propose to give him another 
term of four years. They say, ‘‘We cannot stand this sort of 
thing any longer” (7. e., the spectacle of Democratic government) ; 
so they are going to vote for the man once more whose faults and 
indiscretions have bought it about. We do not intend to try to 
analyze the state of mind which makes this plan seem attractive, 
nor is it necessary to gainsay all that is put forward by way of 
commendation of General Grant as a man or as a soldier. We are 
here only concerned with the probable effect of a third term of 
General Grant on the Republican party; of this we must judge by 
the history of his last two terms, and judging by it we are driven 
to the following conclusions: 

1. That the effect of foreign travel on a man of his age and sto- 
lidity and general mental equipment has probably been hardening 
rather than opening —that is, that it has probably strengthened his 
respect for money and his confidence in his own judgment, and that 
he will come back substantially unchanged, but, if changed at all, 
a less valuable civil administrator than he was. 

2. That he will find all his old friends and advisers who are still 
living waiting for him eagerly in Washington, many of them re- 
stored to the positions which they had lost before he went away, 
and prepared with arguments drawn from Mr. Hayes’s failure, and 
the revival of his own popularity, to show that the kind of govern- 
ment he carried on was after all the best one, and the one the peo- 
ple demanded, and that those who objected to it were dreamers 
and calumniators. 

3. That he will thereupon commit himself anew to their hands 
with increased confidence and with tenfold greater insensibility to 
criticism than he formerly displayed, and that their audacity in job- 
bery and corruption will be in the direct ratio of this insensibility. 

4. That the state of things which will then follow will be in 
many respects worse than that which revolted the public from 1870 
to 1876, inasmuch as it will be marked by greater contempt for hos- 
tile opinion, and that the public—whose memory, as we see, is very 
short—will forget the shortcomings of the Democrats as readily as 
it is now forgetting those of the Grantites, and will express its in- 
dignation once more by increased Democratic majorities, until in 
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1884 the Republican party will be reduced to a worse plight than 
ever, and hopelessly excluded from power. 
There could hardly, in fact, be a worse sign for the future of the 


party than that in its twenty-seventh year, after eighteen years of | 


such power as no party has ever had, it should be so barren in 
men, should have done so little to bring talent and character to the 
front, that it should not be able to produce asingle civilian to save it 
from the necessity of giving a third term to a soldier whose want of 
civil capacity had already deprived it of the control of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE NEW YORK LEGAL-TENDER LAW. 
\ LAW of this State, passed March 
itt 


oO 


ws 


1875, provides that all 


axes levied within the State, including of course municipal | 


taxes, shall be_collected in gold. The State debt was made pay- 
able in gold by a previous act, and all the later issues of New York 
city bonds were specifically made payable in the same kind of money. 
Another section of the Act of March 22, 1875, provides that all con- 
tracts payable within the State shall be payable in “United States coin 


of the standard of weight and fineness established by the laws of 


the United States at the time the contract or obligation shall have 
been made or implied.” The reason of this act was that the State 
of New York desired to express her faith in and co-operation with the 
Specie Resumption Law of Congress, which had been passed two 
months earlier, and to contribute as much influence as she possessed 
to the realization of that then doubtful endeavor. Silver dollars had 
been demonetized by law two years before, and having been demone- 
tized in fact more than forty years, nobody took any other kind of coin 
than gold coin into consideration. But since fractional parts of a 
dollar could not be paid in gold the word ‘ coin” was used instead 
of the words “ gold coin” in the section referring to private con- 
tracts and obligations. 

Last week the Legislature repealed that portion of the law which 
requires taxes to be paid in gold, and left the remainder of the law 
unaltered. If the Governor signs the repealing bill, or if it is passed 
over his veto, all obligations within the State which are not made 
specifically payable in gold will be payable in silver, State and mu- 
nicipal taxes included. But inasmuch as the State and municipal 
bonds and interest are for the most part payable in gold the publie 
authorities are liable soon to be confronted with the problem how 
to convert the one metal into the other, so as to make the revenue 
balance the expenditures. The further difficulty may shortly be 
presented to them of providing places of storage for silver, the 
banks having refused en masse to receive it on deposit, except un- 
der special contracts to be returned in kind, and some of the lead- 
ing ones having decided not to receive it at all. It is true 
that the United States Treasury is obliged to receive it and 


give silver certificates for it, but silver certificates are not 
legal tender for anything except United States dues. The 


State and city treasurers may carry their silver, 
begins to come in in embarrassing quantities, to the Sub-Treasury 
and get it into the form of certificates, and sell these to brokers or 
importers for gold or its equivalent, with which to meet their own 
obligations. This roundabout and costly process may not come in 
play immediately, but the folly of throwing away the particular 
kind of money with which one’s debts must be paid, and taking the 
chance of getting it back again by hook or crook, can hardly be 
characterized in fitting terms. It is by no means certain that other 
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| of whatever is afloat is altogether certain. Nobody wants the trouble 


of handling it even though it be at par with gold. In France it 


| accumulates in the vaults of the Bank despite very urgent measures 


} 
| 


| repugnance to it is manifested. 


adopted to force it into circulation, and in Austria the same popular 
The Austro-Hungarian Bank has 
been so pestered with it by depositors that it discharged £200,000, or 


| about thirty tons weight, upon the Imperial Treasury in asing’e pay- 


; nent a few weeks ago, which led the London Fcénomist to remark 





that whatever be the legal-tender laws of civilized countries, their 
people will have as little to do with silver as possible. 

Those who fanéy that the New York and Boston banks will re- 
cede from the position they have taken regarding silver deposits, or 
that the banks throughout the country will adopt any different 
policy, will do well to make a note of the prevailing and almost uni- 
versal desire to get rid of it, to avoid taking it, and to pass it off as 
This inclination possesses the advocates of the 
Silver Bill as much as other people. Those who have any silver 
dollars pay them out in preference to any other kind of money, and 
they are extremely anxious that the banks shall take them in order 
that they themselves may have some place not merely to deposit 
them but to get wholly rid of them. 
ment to take them back again they say that the banks are making 
a discrimination against silver, whereas they make a diserimina- 
tion by refusing to sign. Their real position is that everybody has 
the right to discriminate against silver exeept the banks. 
Western and Southern banks, yielding to what they conceive to be 
the public sentiment of their neighborhoods, have already become 
inconveniently loaded with it. A Kentucky bank recently offered 
to lend silver without interest to a railroad company to be used in 
paying off its hands, the loan to be repaid at maturity in green- 
backs, national-bank notes, or gold. The proffered loan was de- 
clined. The bank had taken silver on deposit, and the holders 
of cheeks against the bank had made objections to receiving it. 
Although they might have been compelled to take it by law, the 
bank could not afford to provoke a quarrel by foreing it on them. 
It could more easily ineur a loss by lending it without interest, or 
by selling it at a discount. The stakeholders of the great walking 
match at Gilmore’s Garden seem to have had a clear conception of 
the financial situation. According to the Herald's report they took 
in a large amount of silver for admissions, but each day they sent it to 
Wall Street and sold it foreurrent funds, which they deposited in bank. 

How long the silver mountain in the Treasury ean continue to 
grow without crowding everything else out, is a question not easy to 
answer. Very much depends upon the balanee kept between the 
publie revenue and the public expenditures, and upon the views en- 
tertained by the Secretary of the Treasury for the time being. Mr. 
Sherman has announced that he holds himself at liberty to sell! 
bonds to make good any inroad upon the fund held for resumption 
purposes, whether that inroad be caused by excessive appropria- 
tions like the Arrears of Pensions Bill, or by diminution of revenue 
like the reduction of the tobacco tax, or by any other eventuality. 


soon as possible. 


When asked to sign an agree- 


Some 


| The wording of the Specie Resumption Act clearly gives him that 


| sell bonds, in his hands equally for both purposes. 


authority, since it requires him not only to begin resumption but to 
maintain it, and puts the national resources, including the power to 
But he can dis- 


| gorge his silver upon the community before selling any new bonds, 


| insisting that he shall. 


States will receive silver for taxes, none of them being obliged to | 


do so. The Supreme Court held in the Oregon case (7 Wallace 71) 
that the legal-tender laws of the United States have no reference to 
taxes imposed by State authority. It is quite certain that some 


States will pot receive silver for taxes, especially if a convenient | 


outlet is furnished to them by the Legislature of New York for any 
superfluous silver that may drift into their respective jurisdictions, 
so that it is only necessary for their citizens to send it in the way 
of barter to the taxpayers of the Empire State. That the publie 
treasuries which receive silver at par will be the ultimate receptacles 


if he chooses to do so, and the more extreme silver-men are already 
Some of them insist that he shall pay the 
arrears of pensions with silver dollars—in other words, that he shall 
discriminate against invalid soldiers. Meanwhile the price of silver 
has fallen in London below the ‘‘dead line” of 494d. per ounce, 
about which it has hung so long, and the Indian Government, which 
has been struggling for some years with the problem how to pay 
gold debts with the proceeds of silver taxes—the same problem 
which the New York Legislature is now voluntarily taking upon 


| itself—has announced its intention of negotiating a new gold loan, 


presumably to gain a breathing-spell against a further depreciation 


| of the rupee. 


These facts may have no effect upon the American Congress, but 
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they ought to make some impression upon men of business. That 
dlebts contracted now upon a gold basis may be paid in silver, and 
are liable to be so paid at the bullion value of that metal in the ab- 
sence of a specific contract for payment in gold, and that a crisis 
of this sort may be precipitated suddenly by any one of a variety 
of accidents or personal whims on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury or a majority in Congress, is plain enough for the compre- 
hension of anybody who has had the prudence to lay up a dollar 
against a rainy day. Nevertheless a profound lethargy and torpor 
has pervaded all classes, from the life-insurance,and bank presi- 
dent down to the humblest savings depositor, each and all of whom 
are lending gold and agreeing to take silver in payment at any de- 
preciation, however great, and the Legislature of New York is de- 
liberately altering a wise law in order to put itself in a favorable 
attitude to incur similar losses. The risks which people take in 
this way are wholly needless. There is no law to prevent men 
from making contracts in such money as they prefer. The courts 
stand ready to enforce contracts in gold, silver, tin, coon-skins, or 
wampum. Nobody can complain of the injustice of a legal-tender 
law as regards contracts made or obligations incurred after its 
passage. It is desirable that the law shall construe a contract 


payable in dollars as meaning gold dollars unless a different kind of 


money is specified ; but in the absence of such a law the struggling 
mechanie who puts a portion of his earnings in a savings-bank or a 
poliey of life insurance, and the capitalist who lends this same 
money on bond and mortgage, are alike free to stipulate for repay- 
ment in as good funds as they part with. In all such affairs the 
poorer and weaker are entitled to look to the wealthy and educated 
for a right example, which we regret to observe has not yet been 
set before them, while the Legislature of New York has done its 
utmost to lead them astray. 


PULPIT BOUFFE. 

T's proposed trial—perhaps we should say the pending trial—of Mr. 

Talmage, of Brooklyn, for untruthfulness and charlatanry, is an 
attempt of the Church to deal with a growing evil, namely, the tendency 
to make church-going attractive by a bouffe treatment of religious sub- 
jects in the pulpit. It is not likely to succeed, because to put down a 
bouffe preacher he must be attacked in the very beginning of his career, 
and none of the existing organizations of the Protestant Church ever 
prosecute a minister at all if they can possibly avoid it, or prosecute him 
one minute sooner than they can help. All ministers naturally recoil 
from the task of holding upa brother minister to public odium, and 
most church-members naturally dislike making a church scandal, if for 
no other reason, on account of the discredit it is likely to bring on reli- 
zion itself. Then, bouffe treatment, too, is a thing difficult of definition. 
In its earlier stages the line which separates it from merely picturesque 
or warm treatment may be very faint. No preacher becomes markedly 
bouffe all of a sudden. Consequently he may go on for years grieving 
the judicious and making the worldlings laugh before there is any- 
thing positive enough in his performances to warrant an ecclesias- 
tical court in laying hold of him. By the time it does make up its 
mind to call him to account he has, by the ordinary process of se- 
lection, collected a congregation who like him for his defects, and are 
prepared to stand by him, come what may, and who, in fact, would not 


he is charged. Under these circumstances he is, of course, prepared to 
defy the constituted authorities, and indeed comes into court not to 
plead but to rebuke them for annoying him, knowing well that their 
verdict will not be and cannot be followed by any penalty which .he will 
heed. The trial, therefore, is apt to be a farce, in which the culprit 
plays the leading and popular part, and by which the church organiza- 
tion is made ridiculous. 

The bouffe tendency is one result of the change in the minister’s posi- 
tion wrought by the decay of popular interest in doctrinal theology. 
When the minister was the trained and duly commissioned exponent of 
what was accepted as a science, the conclusions of which every man felt 
bound to ascertain from authorized sources, the poorest preacher could 
rely with more or less confidence on his subject to secure him a hearing. 
Those who refused or failed to hear him because he was dull, felt that 
they did so at their peril. le was really in the position of a phy- 











sician charged with the cure of souls, and his knowledge was his 
main qualification, his manner of communicating it a minor conside- 
ration. With the decline of interest in dogmas and the growth of 
doubt about all the principal points of the Christian creed, the minis- 
ter has become more of a lecturer on morality, and less of an expounder 
of the law. In other words, he speaks with less authority than he used 
to speak, and has to rely more than formerly on his natural gifts. This 
change in his position has been strikingly illustrated by the history of 
the practice or weakness of sleeping in church. This is distinctly a 
Protestant weakness. It was unknown before the Reformation, and is un- 
known now in the Catholic Church, where the frequent changes of posture, 
and the duty of praying himself instead of following the priest, keeps the 
worshipper’s attention aroused. Drowsiness made its appearance in the 
Protestant Church as the accompaniment of long extemporaneous ser- 
mons and prayers, which imposed upon the worshipper the simple duty 
of listening in one position, and at the same time exposed him to that 
most soporific of all influences—the sound of a steady flow of words the 
sense of which does not excite eager attention. The result was that the 
difficulty of keeping awake in church was for two centuries among Pro- 
testants one of the serious questions of a religious life, and all sorts of 
artificial contrivances were resorted to to combat it, such as standing up, 
and the application of titillating substances to the mucous membrane, 
like fennel seed or ‘* meetin’ seeds,” lemon-peel, and calamus or 
*‘sweet-flag,” and at a later period pepper lozenges. It furnished, 
too, the material for a very large proportion of the ecclesiastical facetia 
of the eighteenth and the earlier part of the present century. What was 
remarkable about it then, however, was that the blame of it was not 
thrown on the preacher. It was considered the hearer’s duty to stay 
awake, not the preacher’s duty to keep him awake. A minister was not 
liable to be dismissed for not rousing the attention of the somnolent, and 
people kept up without faltering their attendance at a church where 
they knew that as soon as the sermon began sleep would come upon them 
as a strong man armed. Under these circumstances there was little 
temptation to pulpit extravagances or eddities of any kind, or to any- 
thing like what may be called inflammatory treatment of sacred subjects. 
The idea that the Gospel could be made an amusing theme never entered 
any one’s head, A minister’s main concern was to avoid flaws in his 
theology and defects of logic in his argument, and sermons had a good 
many of the characteristics of the oratory listened to by judges sitting in 
banco. 

In our time, however, a great change has come over the church- 
goer’s spirit. He has thrown away his ‘‘ meetin’ seed ” and pepper lozen- 
ges, and has imposed on the preacher the task of keeping him awake. 
If he finds himself sleepy in church, he either goes off to another or 
gets up an agitation for the pastor’s dismissal on the ground that he 
**doesn’t interest the young people,” or stays at home altogether. He 
unconsciously compares him with the popular lecturer on slavery, or on 
temperance, or on the Holy Land, who has within the last forty years made 
a practice of visiting him every winter. If he lives in the city, he com- 
pares him with his neighbor’s pastor, who has filled all the pews at high 
rates and set the trustees to talking of building further up-town. The 
consequence is that the pressure on the clergy for popularity of method 
among us is, at this moment, such as has never been known in any other 
age or nation. It has converted the churches into competing lyceums, 
or places of entertainment, and the competition is not confined to particu- 
lar groups or denominations. Every church, no matter of what denomi- 
nation, competes with every church of every other denomination, be- 


/ cause denominational ties now sit so lightly that a Presbyterian has 
**sit under him” if he were not guilty of the very offences with which | 


| 
| 





little difficulty in becoming an Episcopalian, Methodist, or Baptist, in 
order to get the benefit of a more attractive service ; and the Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist, or Baptist, in his turn, is equally facile. It is but just 
to the congregations to say that they are very ready to help the minister 
out in the struggle with costly architecture and music and other external 
attractions. In fact, nothing is left undone to make the church a place 
where people shall not only find it easy to stay awake, but shall be enli- 
vened and entertained, and have their sensibilities touched by the most 
efficacious methods. 

Of course this pressure operates very differently in different cases. 
It has probably made a good deal of change in all preaching. It has 
made doctrinal sermons, properly so called, very rare, and in fact made 
nearly all pulpit oratory didactic rather than exegetical. The pulpit’s 
prevailing themes are the duties and temptations of every-day life. It 
devotes itself mainly now, as has been said, to touching morality 
with the fire of emotion. It discusses politics a good deal under the 
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name of ‘‘ questions of the day.” It has always done so, perhaps a good 
deal more so formerly than now, but with this difference, that the old 
preacher discussed politics distinctly as a theologian from the point 
of view of authority, and judged men and measures a priori by the 
aid of Scriptural texts. The modern minister, on the other hand, 
does not hesitate to meet the utilitarian statesmen on their own ground, 
and to dispute with them over their own tests and standards, and 
to put temporal happiness in the foreground as the reward of wise legis- 
lation, The amount of preaching of this kind one can hear nowadays is 
very great. In fact, the most spiritually-minded ministers feel the abso- 
lute necessity of supplying a certain amount of it through the year, both 
as something the congregation looks for, and as part of their own mission. 
The Rev. Joseph Cooke’s * prelude” or preliminary remarks on current 
events with which he prefaces his lectures on religious themes, is a curi- 
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tation of the Deity as governing the universe justly, but still, on the 
humorous plan—that is, convicting the sinner by getting the better of 
him—or in other words, being too smart for him. In fact, the sinner 
usually appears in the sermons of the School as a person who suffers 


| for his simplicity, and generally cuts a ludicrous figure when his wick- 


The second is an appeal to the risibility 
When there has been 


edness is brought to light. 
which always lies concealed in decayed reverence. 
a distinct decline in a man’s capacity for awe, his sense of the comical is 


| always touched by seeing the old objects of his worship treated with a 


good-humored disrespect and familiarity. People who have received a re- 


| ligious education, but who have fallen away from their early teaching, are 


| therefore apt to be much tickled by a slightly comic handling of 


ous recognition of the popular requirements on this point. The ‘“ pre- | 


lude ” is evidently intended to put the audience in good humor prepara- | 


tory to the dryer and more exacting matter which is to follow, and recalls, 
if one may say so without disrespect, the chromo by which the editor of 
the religious newspaper induces the new subscriber to listen to him for one 
year on the solemn themes of life and death and judgment. Other re- 
gular ministers have resorted to the same expedient, and treat. their con- 
gregation toa few minutes of ‘secular matter” before beginning the or- 
dinary religious exercises of the day. 

But the réle of a didactic moralist is a very trying one. It is not 
every man, no matter what his parts or training, who can fill it even 
moderately well. The rules of right living are few and simple, and are 
well known. Nothing has been added to them in eighteen hundred 
years, and the world, in these days of endless iteration, has almost 
grown weary of them. But the application of them has been rendered 
increasingly difficult by the immense complexity of modern life, by the 


cately divided interests which constitutes what we call civilized society. 
To lead even the humblest and simplest through it in safety is a task for 
which hardly any training but that of an experience of life such as but 
very few men can boast, will prepare one. Nothing requires a higher order 
of talent and a more varied acquaintance with trials and temptations, than 
to make a sermon on the conduct of life strike an average business or pro- 
fessional man in our day ‘ right on the top of the head,” as we once heard 
a car-driver describe the way one of Moody’s discourses affected him. No 
college course and no amount of reading can make up to the average 
preacher for not having seen and suffered much. Nothing can make up 
for it but genius, for genius has travelled in all lands and lived in 
all ages, has wept beside the graves of a household and charged in the 
forlorn hope in the raw dawn of the winter’s morning. But then genius 
is rare, and the coarse-fibred and ill-equipped man, when he seeks the 
means of keeping his congregation awake, and paying the church debt 
and the salaries of the choir, not unnaturally falls into the humorous and 
grotesque vein, which is almost always successful if pursued with a cer- 
tain moderation at the outset. Talmage, for instance, makes no attempt 
to conceal the fact that bouffe is his specialty. He defended himself, 
one Sunday not long ago, against the charge of unseemly levity by show- 
ing that while other churches were, as he said, ‘‘ the great dormitories of 
civilization,” in his church nobody ever slept a wink. In faet he keeps 
the congregation in a roar or with a twinkle in their eye during the 
whole service. It is not very long since his invitation—*‘ Let us sing 
a hymn ”—brought out a shout of laughter, just as it would have done at 
the Comic Opera, owing to the queer collocation in which he produced 
it. And yet no one can listen to his discourses or examine his mode of 
stimulating the religious sense without seeing that there is nothing 
new in his style ; that what he has done is simply to go a little further 
than some others of his popular brethren, who also have been eminently 
successful in keeping their people awake. 

The main ingredient of pulpit bouffe is, however, essentially the same 
as that of opéra bouffe. 
which people have been in the habit of looking on with reverence. In 
the first stage of this the shock is too great for laughter ; but when peo- 
ple have becomea little used to it, it supplies a kind of fun which they 
relish enormously, especially if they have been strictly brought up. In 
the opéra bouffe the humor lies in a kind of reversal of the moral order 


| x . P ° ° 
to him and present the wicked in the light of greenhorns. 
| defect in the plan is that to keep it effective a steady 


\ 


what they 
once held sacred. The sweetness of laughter on solemn occasions and 
in forbidden places is known to everybody, but it is hardly any sweeter, 
though usually more open, than the laughter of the irreverent religious 
man at the attempts of his pastor to make the Gospel entertaining 

The fatal 
broadening 
of the humor is necessary. The jokes have to become day by day more 
palpable and the colors to be laid on more deeply as the congregation's 
sense of decorum declines, and its appetite for amusement grows dull. 
The result is that a preacher of the Talmage school is condemned by the 
law of his method to continued progress towards the extreme. If he 
once begins to make points in order to send a smile round the pews, 
he cannot stop till his flock begins to watch for jokes in his prayers ot 


| greets him now and then in his sermon with the regular theatrical roar. 


It is desirable, for the sake not of religion only but of all the virtues on 
which society rests, that such preachers should have no organizations out- 


side their own churches to be responsible for them, Forif there be any- 


thing certain in the lessons of history it is that no community was ever 
wondrous tangle of conflicting rights, and opposing duties, and deli- | 


long capable of great things in which the serious element in character 


has been successfully attacked and either destroyed or enfeebled. 


THE REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpox, March 4, 1879, 
JARLIAMENT met again three weeks but I have not written 
before to call attention to the fact because IT was waiting for some- 
thing to happen which would justify such a proceeding. Up to the 
present moment | have waited in vain, and 1 must now content myself 


ago, 


| with remarking that the session is characterized by extreme vacuity. 
| The course of legislation is dull, and there 1s nothing exciting in pros- 


pect. It seems probable that the remainder of the session will be very 
humdrum, and that its interest will have been exhausted in those lively 


| debates upon the Afghan war (if lively is the word) which took place 


before the recess. There was no second Queen's speech, as it had been 


| thought possible there might be, and the national legislators have settled 


| public mind. 


down to the discussion of domestic measures more or less substantial 
indeed, but not calculated to renew the strife of parties or to agitate the 
The Opposition, for the moment, is not aggressive, and 
the Government is not jubilant. There is just now no particular reason 
for jubilation, and whatever excitement exists in the country is outside of 
Parliament. It carries the minds of Englishmen very far from the West- 
minster shore to that remote South African territory, of its connection 


with which the country has never before had so acute a consciousness, 


This consciousness has become, all of a sudden, terribly painful, and we 


have got some time to wait before it can be transmuted into something 


j 


It consists in the irreverent treatment of things | 


brighter. Even then, too, the brightness will be questionable, for it will 
simply mean that a large number more of young English lives have been 
expended in castigating a multitude of brutal savages. You will long 
since have heard ail the details of the military disaster in South Africa, 
and have learned that the public suspense, since it occurred, has been 
greater than on any occasion since the first news of the Indian mutiny 
reached England twenty-two years ago, Telegraphic communication 
with Natal is only partial, thanks to the economical principles of succes- 
sive governments ambitious of achieving the remarkable feat of reconcil- 
ing the possession of great and distant dependencies with comfortable 


ideas of cheapness. After the almost complete destruction of the Twenty- 


| fourth Regiment at Isandula, and the momentary paralyzation of Sir 


of society. A cowardly colonel who runs away in the field is at once pro- | 


moted and decorated. A defaulting banker is made State treasurer. 
The king’s privy councillors, grave and elderly men, go out of the 
royal presence dancing a jig. In the pulpit in like manner there are 
two essential features in the bouffe method. The first is the presen- 


colony of Natal lay at the mercy of the victorious Zulus. 


| 


Bartle Frere’s aggressive movement, it seemed very likely that the whole 
There was no 
means of knowing in what degree the Zulus had followed up their victory, 
so that for many days after the news of the massacre of Lord Chelmsford’s 
troops arrived the anxiety was of the most painful sort. Little by little 
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it has abated, and as successive mails have shown that Cetewayo, in spite 
of his horrible triumph and of the panie he had produced at Natal, was 
still holding off, there is every reason to hope that he will not have fol- 
lowed up his advantage before the arrival of the reinforcements which, 
with all the speed that has been found possible, are now embarking for 
the Cape. It is assumed without unwarrantable fatuity that the six 
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regiments now despatched from England will promptly turn the tables | 


upon the Zulus, 

It cannot be said, however, that there is any great comfort in this 
assumption, or that the outlook in this and in several other directions is 
particularly gratifying. People are glad to be able to feel that a tragic 
accident like the hopeless resistance at Isandula and the defence at 
Rorke’s Drift serves at least to remind them of the solid quality of Eng- 
lish courage. There has been, inevitably, a considerable flourish of 
journalistic trumpets over this exhibition, One would almost have 
thought at moments that itthad been supposed that the great tradition 
of British bravery had got mislaid. In fact, it is evidently in excellent 
keeping. The British soldier, as one observes him in the streets of gar- 
rison towns, is apt to seem rather slim and juvenile; but if his resolu- 
tion in putting the best face upon imminent slaughter by an overwhelm- 
ing force of bloodthirsty savages be taken as a measure, his fighting 
qualities in the gross are still such as a great nation may count upon. 
No one, however, has ever seriously doubted the capacity of contempo- 
rary Englishmen, in case of absolute necessity, for drinking, as Ten- 
tyson says, delight of battle. But the country is averse to fighting, and 
it has formed the habit—an eminently proper one—of looking very hard 
at the occasion or the provocation before enjoying itself. Exercising at 
the present moment this scrutinizing faculty, it is by no means gratified 
by what it perceives. Sir Bartle Frere has all the appearance of having 
undertaken a Zulu war upon his own responsibility, and as the affair has 
opened with a deplorable catastrophe, it is obvious that he will not be 
let off so easily as if he had made a more impressive beginning. At the 
time | write Sir Charles Dilke is moving in the House of Commons a 
vote of censure upon the whole business. It remains to be seen with 
what cordiality the motion will be taken up by the Opposition. I think I 
may say, Without speaking cynically, that the Liberals will lack the in- 
centive of feeling, in this case, that they shall embarrass the Government. 
The case is a very different one from that of the Afghan war, which 
afforded a much more convenient handle for making out a griev- 
ance. This is not a Governmental war. 
done a great deal towards washing its hands of Sir 
performances, and it is not impossible that it may completely cleanse 
them by sacrificing him altogether upon the altar of popular indignation. 


Sartle Frere’s 


If it does so, however, I cannot help thinking that it will pay to this irri- | 
It may be thought that nothing | 


tated divinity a tribute unduly large. 
less will serve to propitiate the public conscience, for the Cabinet is 


The Cabinet has already | 
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view from which it would not be especially inspiring to see him sacri- 
ficed. This point of view is perhaps a little too much that of the disin- 
terested stranger, the irresponsible spectator of English public affairs ; 
but it coincides with that of a certain type of British patriot quite closely 
enough to make it defensible. I am almost tempted to say that a friendly 
American, living in England, suspects himself at times of being a better 
Englishman, in the old-fashioned sense of the word, than a certain pro- 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects. He is fortunate, at any rate, in this 
respect, that he is exempt from the obligation of party allegiance—he is 
at liberty to contemplate philosophically, among numbers of his friends 
and of the nation at large, the moral ravages of party passion. He is at 
liberty to say to himself, and to passive listeners across the sea, that it 
sometimes narrows down rather pitifully the proud consciousness of 
being an Englishman. The hatred of Lord Beaconsfield and all his 
ways and works has a regrettable as well as an estimable side. It is, 
very properly, displeasing to many honorable minds to see a charlatan 
of genius at the head of affairs—a gentleman who irresistibly suggests 
the performer at a circus, in the spangled calegon, turning somersaults 
upon a piebald courser and leering mechanically at the spectators. 
It is certainly disagreeable that the British nation should be assimi- 
lated to a piebald courser. But Lord Beaconsfield is an accident, and 
those idiosyncrasies of the British Empire which have given him his 
chance are, it is to be hoped, a permanence. These idiosyncrasies are an 
**imperial” spirit (the word is in dreadfully bad odor, but if we are free 
to use the substantive I don’t see why we shouldn’t use the adjective), a 
collection of great colonies and dependencies, an immense artificial co- 
hesion, the need to keep things up, to spend money, the liability to fight. 
It can hardly fail to strike an American observer that the attitude of a 
great many very reasonable and sensible Englishmen with regard to these 
points is extremely illiberal. I hardly know what to call it without using 
invidious epithets ; it is stingy, grudging, parsimonious. I have lived 
in various countries, but I have never heard so much about the “ tax- 
payer” as since [ have lived in this opulent and comfortable London. 
And I have heard about him in the most unexpected places ; I have 
heard pathetic appeals made for him at luxurious firesides in South Kea- 
sington, in circumstances which seemed the last expression of the tenden- 
cies of a luxurious generation. I have been startled in the midst of five- 
o'clock tea by indignant allusions to the increase of a penny in the pound 
on the income-tax. There is scareely a nation in the civilized world 
which of late years has not been obliged to enter more or less cheerfully 
upon a great national war, and to accommodate itself to the pecuniary 


burdens of the case. Have the English lost this useful faculty, 


/ and are they weaker in this respect than the French and the Germans, 


slightly compromised in the matter by the fact that only six months since | 
it went altogether with Sir Bartle Frere in his showing cause why the | 


Afghan war was an eminently desirable enterprise. 
demonstration drawn up by Sir Bartle that the Government avowedly 
took its stand. 
sion—or, in politer terms, expansion—and a relish for conflict with dusky 
races. However this be, the Government had distinetly differed with him 
as regards the policy he was preparing to institute in his new governor- 


Ile has apparently a weakness for colonial aggres- 


It was upon the | 


ship. He was eager for an anticipatory war; he was alarmed at the 


growth of the Zulu power and the facility with which the subjects of the 
corpulent Cetewayo appeared to assimilate European military notions, 


the Russians, the Italians, ourselves? Have they been corrupted by 
making themselves the most comfortable nation in the world, and their 
country the most convenient to live in—by their immense elaboration of 
the arts of peace, of leisure, of extracting large enjoyment from large 
incomes ? 

I am far from believing it or from saying it; and yet I cannot 
help saying that a good sympathetic American cannot help feeling a 
little alarmed at times, and wishing, in a friendly way, that the country 
might be thrown on its back, suddenly, for half an hour, by some 
incalculable accident, so that it might give a little play te unused 
muscles in the effort to sit upright again. It is a theory of a good many 
positive people who don’t all go with the Opposition just now as an oppo- 
sition, that the Liberal party had completely forgotten the existence of 


| colonies, of foreign nations, of ‘‘imperial” responsibilities, and that its 


He wished to do what Prussia has the credit of having desired to do some 


five years since with regard to France—to fall upon his menacing neigh- 
bor and erush him before he should grow stronger. Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone had begun by annexing the Transvaal—it will be remembered that 
this little transaction took place, rather awkwardly, more than a year 


| 


ago, at the moment that the outery against the absorbent tendencies of | 


Russia was at its height—and Sir Bartle Frere, appointed for the purpose 
of imparting an official gloss to a rather rough proceeding, appears to 
have found no better way of regularizing, as the French say, the situa- 
tion than to take up the quarrel of the Dutch settlers, whose policy with 
regard to the natives had made hostilities chronic. 


It may have been that he has behaved very improperly, and in the | 


happy consciousness of immunity from telegraphic control has snapped 
his fingers at the home Government. As I said just now, the tone that 
the Government has already taken in Parliament points to this; but I 
cannot help repeating that even if he has been a trifle precipitate in 


present ill-humor arises from having been too abruptly reminded of 
them. However this may be, it certainly appears to the perhaps rather 
vague-minded speculators with whom I here identify myself, that the 
British Empire is an immense artificial structure which can only be sus- 
tained by very handsome arrangements—by a large army, a large expen- 
diture, and a considerable confidence in the powers, whoever they be for 
the time, administering colonial affairs. The British Empire is an heroic 
creation, and it seems to me there must be a grain of heroism in the 
usual management of it. It is on these general impressions—I will not 
do them the honor of calling them prineiples—that I should deprecate that 


| sort of agitation of which the precipitate condemnation of Sir Bartle 


' 


taking for granted that hostilities were inevitable, there is a point of © 


Frere would be an example. It may perfectly well be that in this case such 
a catastrophe is well merited. But none the less one might almost regret 
the encouragement it would give to a fashion of which it would be hard 
to foresee the outcome—the fashion of contesting and overhauling in 
detail, at home, every step taken by the Government abroad, of compel- 
ling it to account, on the instant, for every motion of its foreign policy 





The 


at the bar of the daily papers. It is impossible to eat one’s cake and have 
it, and it is out of the question to administer the British Empire on what 
the Pall Mall Gazette is so fond of denouncing as * parochial” principles. 
If the English people establish their dominion in a land of bellicose 
savages, it is surely conceivable that hostile relations with such savages 
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should be on the cards. 


THE LATE EGYPTIAN EMEUTE. 

Catro, Feb. 24, 1879. 
the 9th of February, Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
issued an order for upwards of two thousand army officers to be 
placed upon half pay, which in this country is nearly the same as being 
discharged altogether from the service. These officers, together with all 
other employés of the Ministries of War and Marine, had between fifteen 
and twenty-five months’ arrears ef pay due them. The order for retire- 
ment appeared without the slightest warning, and was accompanied by 
no intimation whatever as to the payment of even a portion of the 
arrears. After the lapse of a few days, however, these officers were told 
semi-officially that they could have one month’s pay, but that they would 
probably have to wait some time before they got the rest. 

The long-forbearing creditors of these officers, hearing this, naturally 
became uneasy. Credit came to an end, and at Kafr-el-Zyatt the fami- 
lies of officers were turned into the streets and shelter and food denied 
them. Men already in poverty and wretchedness were told that their 
misery was to be increased, and the result might easily have been fore- 
On February 18 about three hundred discharged officers went in a 
Five or six of them, as spokesmen 


( N 


seen. 
body to the Ministry of Finance. 
for the rest, entered the Ministry, and in very respectful terms requested 
that their arrears be paid them. Nubar Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
the Finance Minister, told them that they could make no promises. The 
officers demanded a more definite reply, and Nubar Pasha told them 
that he had no time to discuss the matter further, and ordered his car- 
riage to drive away. The officers still insisted upon a reply to their de- 
mand. Nubar Pasha nevertheless got into his carriage and started off. 
His horses were, however, stopped at the gate of the court-vard of the 
Ministry, when the coachman struck an oflicer, a major of the staff and 
a professor at the Military Schools, with his whip. The coachman was 
immediately pulled from his seat and soundly flogged. Nubar Pasha 
himself was also dragged from the carriage and rather severely beaten, 
but sustained no serious injury. Mr. Rivers Wilson, who in his carriage 
had followed Nubar Pasha, raised his cane in a threatening manner. 
The cane was immediately struck from his hand by a sabre, and himself 
drawn by his beard from his carriage and severely spanked with the flat 
of several sabres. Neither of these 
They were merely told to go back and give a proper answer to the de- 
mand which had been addressed to them. Aly Pasha Mubarek, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who happened to be present, was also 
roughly handled, but managed to run away, not without leaving behind 
him the skirts of his Stambuline coat. 

The Khedive, who had been telegraphed for, now arrived and was 
received with cheers. He told the officers that he would make their cause 
his own, and that justice should be done them, but that it was now their 
This order was obeyed by all but a few hot-headed 
A few shots were exchanged 


gentlemen was seriously injured, 


duty to disperse. 
ones, Whom the Khedive’s guard arrested. 
during this part of the proceedings, but not more than half a dozen 
wounds were inflicted. While the Khedive was talking to the officers, 
Nubar Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson escaped from the Ministry by a 
side entrance. All army officers were consigned to their quarters for 
the night, and Nubar Pasha and Mr. Rivers Wilson probably owe their 
lives to the promptitude and tact of the Khedive. During the night 
there was a council of the Ministers, and Nubar Pasha accused Ratib Pa- 
sha, the War Minister, of having connived at the affair. Ratib Pasha 
replied : 

‘* Fortunately for yourself and Mr. Rivers Wilson Thad nothing to do 
with the matter ; because if I had arranged it, instead of having a hand- 
ful of officers to deal with, you would have had battalions marching upon 
your Ministry with fixed bayonets, and neither of you gentlemen would 
have gotten away so easily.’ 

Nubar Pasha gave in his resignation, which the Khedive at once 
accepted. 

The feeling here—excepting, of course, among the numerous high- 
salaried ‘* Jingo” protégés of Mr. Rivers Wilson, who is himself a pro- 
tégé of Lord Beaconstield-—is decidedly against the Government for their 
persistence in refusing to pay these officers their monthly dues while the 
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| ; , 
rather high rate of interest on the publie debt was punctually paid, and 


while some of the highly-paid English and French functionaries had even 
received their money in advance. The injustice of refusing to pay the 
army and navy is the more apparent when we bear in mind that when 


the Khedive handed over the entire control of the country to Nubar 


Pasha and the English and French Ministers, it was decided that the 
payment of all employés, except those of the War and Marine Ministries, 
should take precedence of even the payment of the interest due on the 
coupons, The result was that the army and navy were left out in the 
cold, as it were; while young Englishmen, lucky enough to command 


| sufficient interest in London, were brought out here at unnecessarily large 





| 


salaries, and have at times worked side by side with men possessing equal 
ability and greater experience in the country, but who had the ill-luck to 
be attached to the moderately and irregularly paid War Department. 
This affair of the 18th inst. occurred when the religious feelings of the 
It isduring the month of February 
The large 


Mohammedans are most susceptible. 
that the greatest number of pilgrims return from Mecea. 
caravan bearing the mahma/, or sacred carpet, which for the past vear has 
covered the tomb of the prophet, was encamped in the environs of Cairo. 
The entry into the city of the procession bearing the carpet to the Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan, its final resting place, is one of the most important 
religious ceremonies. In view of the excited state of the people the 
Khedive postponed the entry of the pilgrims until to-day, when, due pre- 
cautions having been taken, the ceremonies took place without the 
slightest disturbance, and everything will go on well unless there should 
be some indiscretion on the part of the English or French Ministers, Mr. 
Rivers Wilson and M. Bligni¢res, the former of whom has eaused a great 


| deal of ill-feeling here by telegraphing to Lord Beaconsfield to ask 


whether the British Government would permit him to resign his position 
as an Egyptian Minister. 


Correspondence. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND THE SUPERVISION OF ELECTIONS. 
To tue Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: In your editorial of the 6th inst., in reference to the late Con- 
gress, you assert without qualification that 

‘*There is no honesty in accepting, as most Democrats profess to do, 
negro suffrage at the South as a lawful fact, and then professing to see 
no necessity for any extraordinary police measures for its protection. 
Everybody knows that negroes have and will have extraordinary diffi- 
culty in exercising their legal right, and that the State governments are 
not likely to protect them in it efficiently, and that it is a piece of self- 
stultification for Congress to repudiate all responsibility in the matter, at 
least so far as the enforcement of order at the polls at Federal elections 
goes. Any Democrat who denies all this ought in decency to advocate 
the disfranchisement of the negro.” 

Protest might well be entered by Democrats against this sweeping and 
ex-cathedra consignment to dishonesty and indecency, seeing that they 
have sacrificed so many of their traditional and inherited convietions 
in their effort to conform to the new order of things growing out 
of the war and the Constitutional this, 
as without profit, is there not wide room for difference of opinion 
as to the alleged facts from which you deduce your conclusions ? 
Every one does not know that negroes have and will have extraordinary 
difficulty in exercising the right of suffrage, and while it may suit Re- 
publican politicians to force this assumption upon those in the North 
who depend upon the press for their information, there are thousands of 
Republican as well as Democratic citizens who know that it cannot be 
It is not denied that it was bitterly resisted when 


Amendments ; but waiving 


sustained by proof. 
wielded in mass by corrupt and unprincipled carpet-baggers for their 
own emolument and the ruin of the States ; but it is plainly and unhesi- 
tatingly denied that such is now the case. In the State of Maryland, 
where ina number of the counties the negro vote is nearly as large as 
the white vote, the polls have always been absolutely free to all ; and 
even in the Gulf States, since they have been relieved of earpet-bag and 
military government, the negro vote has been in the main free and un- 
obstructed. It is an element of power which the white race, itself 
divided politically, is already seeking to divide, and the State govern- 
ments, therefore, may be reasonably expected to protect it efficiently. 
Democrats believe that police measures for the preservation of order 
at the polls at all elections belong to the several States and not to the 
Federal Government, and for this belief they cannot be fairly ar- 
If the negro is ever to be made 


raigned as dishonest or indecent. 
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a useful and harmonious factor in our political system, it can only 
be brought about by the voluntary political assimilation of the most 
intelligent and independent of the race with the wisest and kindliest 
of the whites; and while this result may be accomplished in a com- 
paratively short period if the solution of the problem is left to the good 
sense and kindly relations of the parties, under existing Constitutional 
guarantees, it can never be the fruit of Congressional interference, which 
nine-tenths of the white people of the South feel to be unnecessary and 
offensive, and believe to be without Constitutional warrant. 

It is much to be regretted that you should intimate your approval of the 
use of soldiers at the polls, since, whatever the differences between you and 
your Democratic readers, they have respected your political methods, and 
the broad and lofty views which you are accustomed to take of matters 
touching Constitutional right and the genius of republican government. 
History is too full of precedent to require any citation to establish the 
abhorrence of all English-speaking people for the presence of military 
forces at elections, and even the existing act of Congress on the subject 
keep the peace at the polls.” This act was passed by a Republican Con- 
gress in 1865, when the army of the United States was in occupation of all 
the Southern States ; yet even then our traditions were such as to secure 
this safeguard against the presence of the army before the termination 
of the war which brought this army into the field. 


| 


Nation. 


| the war, we do not think they can be so sensitive as our correspon- 
| dent seems to suppose. 


We acknowledge freely that the Republi- 
can press has been guilty of both falsehood and exaggeration in 
describing the difficulties thrown in the way of negro voting; but 
any one who says he does not ‘* know” that there exists any such 
difficulties at all must be set down as a person who does not take the 
trouble to follow the events of the day. We quite agree, however, 


that the most efficient and perhaps only permanent protection of 


the negro voter will come from a division of the whites, and the 
strongest objection to the attempt to array the North against the 


| “Solid South,” and blackguard the South en bloc, is that it will post- 
| pone this division indefinitely. 


But whatever may have been the 


| state of things before the war, the fact is that since the war a large 


| body of 


voters, possessing no physical or mental force, have 


| been added to the Southern constituency, and that they are, as 


- _ voters, viewed with dislike or contempt by the least peaceable 
expressly prohibits the use or presence of soldiers at elections ‘except to 


and orderly portion of the Southern whites. It is also a fact 
that they have been made voters by Amendments to the Fede- 


| ral Constitution which have armed Congress with new powers. 


At that time there | 


were no recognized State governments in the South, and the law referred | 


to was designed for a protection against troops necessarily present by rea- 
son of the state of war. Now there is no pretence that any Southern 
State is unable to preserve order, and if such should be the case its legis- 
lature or executive can invoke the aid of the United States in accordance 
with the original Constitutional provision for this purpose. Yet it is 
sought to distort the restriction in the act mentioned into a sanction of 
the maintenance of troops at the polls upon the pretence of apprehended 
disturbance of the peace. 

It would seem that your question, ‘‘ What is the objection to super- 
visors of election chosen from both parties ?” is substantially answered in 
your own words almost immediately following it—namely, ‘that the 
Federal Government always appears on the scene not as a peacemaker or 
arbiter, but as a fierce partisan eager for the triumph of one party”; but 
more fully the objections of Democrats are these : 

ist. They do not believe that Congress possesses the power to appoint 
such supervisors, and they are unalterably opposed to the assumption of 
arbitrary power. 

2d. It is notor‘ous that such supervisors, though in terms appointed 


from both parties, really represent only the party in possession of the | 


Federal Government. Those taken from this side are fierce partisans, 
while those nominally taken from the other side are either spies who 
have joined it for the purpose, or weak and inefficient men dictated by 
local Republican politicians because of their lack of nerve and cha- 
racter. 

3d. They believe that the object of the law is to substitute these 
supervisors for the soldiers whose functions were terminated by the 
posse comitatus clause in the Appropriation Bill of last year, and thus to 
control the Presidential election in 1880, 

4th. They are opposed on principle to any system which tends to 
beget a spirit of distrust and hatred between the States and the Fede- 
ral Government, as this system must do, and which any party in power 
will inevitably seek to use for the perpetuation of its own power. 

In all these objections they are honest, however mistaken they may 
be—your assertion to the contrary. They are prepared to continue a 
sincere submission to all the Constitutional Amendments, but they do 
not believe there isany present necessity for legislation in aid of these 
amendments, and they cannot accept as ‘‘ appropriate legislation,” with- 
in the Constitutional meaning of the term, all the political machinery 
which the Republicans have devised under this name. 

Yours respectfully, James A. PEARCE. 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp., March 8, 1879. 


[The Democrats would be entitled to more credit for their sacri- 
fices made in order to conform to “ the new order of things growing 
out of the war” if they had preserved such of ‘their traditional 
and inherited convictions ” as did not cenflict with this order. But 
as they have from time to time since the war thrown overboard 
every one of these convictions in order to win elections, and are 
really no longer recognizable by those who knew the party before 





Therefore, the state of things which existed before the war, and 
which the State authorities then dealt with efficiently, no longer 
exists, and a new state of things does exist, which we do affirm it 
to be dishonest for a party to pretend not to see and to refuse to 
provide for in any way. The Republican way may be bad—in 
some of its features, the deputy marshals for instance, it is atro- 
ciously bad; but any one who seeks to abolish it is bound, we 
still maintain, to propose something in its place, and ought not 
to allege that the electoral machinery which was good enough in 
South Carolina in 1860 is good enough in 1879. About the soldiers 
at the polls, all we need say is that we do not stickle for them, and 
think the use made of them at the South during the carpet- 
bag régime was abominable ; but it makes to us all the difference 
in the world whether soldiers used to preserve peace at the poils 


in a country in the condition of the South are a detachment of 


ten men from a scattered army of 20,000, or a detachment of ten 
men from a compact army of 200,000. Objection to the latter might 
be grave when objection to the former would be ridiculous. In pass- 
ing on questions of this kind reasonable men take all the cireum- 
stances into account. ‘There is nothing inherently terrible in a 
soldier per se. His danger as a policeman depends on the size, or- 
ganization, and disposition of the force to which he belongs. Our 
correspondent’s account of the supervisors may be and probably is 
true; but the contrivance is on its face a fair enough one, and 
the Democrats, if they choose, by concert with the Republicans 
might make it efficacious enough. But they persist in opposing 
to the Republican fictions about the South other fictions of their 
own, which if not so mischievous are still mischievous.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 











Notes. 


\ ie prevailing rage for twice-told tales in biography is to be still fur- 

ther gratified by Macmillan & Co., who intend issuing a series of 
small volumes upon Greek, Latin, and English authors whose works are 
studied in schools. Mr. J. R. Green will be the editor, and among his 
assistants are Prof. James Bryce, Prof. Mahaffy, Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, and others. The same house issue this 
week ‘ Mixed Essays,’ by Matthew Arnold, of which those on Demo- 
cracy, Equality, Irish Catholicism, and British Liberalism have already 
appeared in the Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century. Mr. A. R. Spof- 
ford’s ‘ American Almanac for 1879’ is a good second to the first volume, 
and is toa large extent composed of new matter. We need only mention 
the official statistics of the States, giving in brief compass the personnel of 
the principal State officers, the constitution of the judiciary, the last elec- 
tion totals, the debt, expenses, taxes, ete.; the election statistics of 1878 
for all the States ; the insolvent laws of each ; and general articles on the 
census, the history and principles of taxation, on specie resumption in 
England, ete. We regret to learn from the preface that this useful work 
did not pay for itself last year, and that its continuance depends upon 
the reception of the present volume. Very desirable, if the series is to 
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go on, would be the publication each year of the preceding indexes ; 
better still if they could be incorporated in one index, with typographi- 
cal distinetion of the current contents. Daniel Slote & Co., 119 Wil- 
liam Street, who are the publishers of Mark Twain’s happy device for a 
scrap-book, have brought out ‘The American Plant-Book,’ a well-ima- 
gined blank-book for the preservation and scientific record of flowers, 
ferns, leaves, and grasses. Instructions for collecting, drying, pressing, 
and mounting are given, and tabular pages are intercalated for the 
description of the mounted specimens. The book deserves the attention 
of amateurs. When filled it is all ready for the shelf. Geo. Routledge 
& Sons have issued the tenth edition of their valuable ‘Men of the Time,’ 
in which a great number of changes are to be noted. Among the Ameri- 
can accessions by good right are Rutherford B. Hayes and Samuel Jones 
Tilden, together with Secretary Sherman. Mr. Schurz was already in 
the edition of 1875 ; but Mr. Timothy Howe does not yet appear to have 
come Within the editor's horizon. Among our men of letters Mr. Hig- 
ginson and Mr. Howells find a place for the first time ; perhaps in the 
next issue Mr. James’s title will have been made clear. We have not 
looked for shortcomings, but if the editor will follow up his 








reference 


from Alecsandri (the Rumanian poet) he will see that nothing comes of | 


it.——Number (11) of the Harvard Library Bulletin begins a note- 
worthy list of instruments of precision ‘available for scientific researches 
involving accurate measurements,” which has been obtained by circu- 
lar addressed to heads of colleges, ete. They are, under restrictions im- 
posed by their owners, ‘‘at the disposal of any properly qualified person for 
the purposes of investigation.” The Coast Survey Office, American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, and several departments of Harvard University, 
report in this number. The late Congress appropriated the sum of 
$25,000 towards erecting what will ultimately be a wing of the National 
Museum at Washington, in accordance with plans proposed by officers of 
the Smithsonian Institution, whose building it will adjoin. It will cover 
two and a quarter acres, and can be finished in the course of a year. 
That the same body should not further have distinguished itself by libe- 
ral provision for a National Library building is much to be regretted -— 
The popular-science series of brochures edited by Virchow and Von Holt- 
zendorff (Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrdge) 
has now reached Nos, 313, 314 (*‘ Bliicher ”) and 315, 316 (* On Deep-Sea 
Animals”) ; while the parallel and complementary series of Ze/f- und 








day night, when the total receipts were found to be $48,830 75. 


—The sale of the first third of the Brinley library closed on Satur- 
We 
can notice only a few of the higher-priced rarities. The catalogue 
opened with books relating to America in general, and accounts of 
voyages of discovery, among which the following were notable ; Sir 
Francis Drake’s ‘ Expeditio in Indias Occidentales,’ with maps (Leyden, 
1588), $110; Sir Humphrey Gilbert's © Discovrse of a Discouerie for a 
new Passage to Cataia,’ Heber’s copy (London, 1576), $225; the famous 
‘Peter Martyr,’ the copy used by Richard Eden in translating ‘The De- 
cades of the Newe Worlde,’ $100; a fine copy of Champlain's * Voyages ,” 
with map (Paris, 1632), $280 ; John Brereton’s * Briefe and True Rela- 
tion of the discouerie of the North part of Virginia * (London, 1602), and 
James Rosier’s * True Relation of the most Prosperous Voyage, made this 
present Yeere, 1605, by Captain George Waymouth in the Disecouerie of 
the Land of Virginia” (London, 1605), both beautifully bound and en- 
closed together in a morocco case labelled, ** The Verie Two Eyes of New- 
England Historie,” $1,600 ; Captain John Smith's * General History of 


| Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles * (London, 1624), remark- 


some common Errors, ete., by William Pinehin, Gentleman, in 
' 


able as being the dedication copy of the first edition in its original 
binding of dark-blue moroceo, richly gilt, with the arms of James 
I. stamped upon one side of the cover, and those of the Duchess of 
Richmond and Lenox, to whom the book was dedicated, upon the 


other, was purchased by the Lenox Library for $1,800. The * New 
English Canaan’ of Thomas Morton, uneut, brought $180, while 
another copy cropped by the binder sold for $387 50. +The Meri- 


torious Price of our Redemption, Justification, ete., Clearing it from 
New 
England,’ on the guard-leaf of which are the autographs of Cres- 
cent Mather, 1653, and Cotton Mather, 1673, was a copy of the first 
edition, which the General Court of Massachusetts ** utterly disliked and 
detested,” and ordered to be ** burned by the executioner in the market 
place in Boston,” the author having dared to maintain the ** damnable 
heresy that Christ did not suffer for us those unutterable torments of 
God’s wrath that commonly are called hell torments,” $205. Five alma- 


_ naes printed at Cambridge, 1646-1650, comprising specimens of the work 
| 


Streit-Fragen (or Burning Questions, as it might be called), edited by | 


Von Holtzendorff, reaches No. -113 (‘*On the Materialistic and Idealistie 
View of the Universe”). It is doubtful whether in a country so well 
provided as ours with periodicals and newspapers similar publications 
could sustain themselves ; yet one cannot but wish that we might have 
a similar medium of communication between learned authority and the 
magazine-reading class. Carl Habel, Berlin, is the publisher (New York : 
L. W. Schmidt.) A subject not well understood, ‘‘'The British Peer- 
age,” is to be treated by a lecturer thoroughly acquainted with it, Mr. 
Reginald Lewin, at the Union League Theatre, on Tuesday and Friday 
afternoon of next week. The treatment will be historic, but not with- 
out enlivenment. 

—Harper & Bros. make public in a neat brochure a letter addressed by 
them last November to Secretary Evarts in respect to International 
Copyright. They recall the overtures made by Great Britain in 1870, 
and the reason why these failed to lead to any understanding, and urge 
the propriety of the United States now in turn taking the initiative. 
this purpose they suggest an arrangement by which the Secretaries of 
State in both countries shall appoint a joint commission or conference of 
eighteen American citizens and British subjects, equally divided, and 
consisting on each part of three authors, three publishers, and three 
jurists; their deliberations having for an end the adoption of an interna- 
tional treaty, which would serve as an example for other countries. We 
do not know what steps Mr. Evarts may have taken in accordance with 
this suggestion, but we are very clear in our belief that it deserves to be 
acted upon and that the chances of a successful issue are very great. To 
the copy of their letter the Messrs. Harper append the convention pro- 
posed by Lord Clarendon in 1870, side by side with amendments proposed 
in America; Mr. Wm H. Appleton’s plain-spoken letter to the London 
Times, in October, 1871, and the draft of a bill proposed by him for Con- 
gressional adoption in 1873; and an extract from Mr. Geo. Haven Put- 
nam’s recent address on international copyright. These ‘* Memoran- 
dums,” taken together, show a disposition on the part of American pub- 
lishers entirely favorable to the protection of literary property wherever 
owned, and ought to persuade Englishmen of the good faith of the pre- 
sent movement. 





| James, jr.’s account of **The Pension Beaurepas,” a 


For | 


of the first three printers in English America, found a ready buver, as 
well as ‘ A Declaration of Former Passages and Proceedings Betwixt the 
English and the Narrowgansetts,’ the only copy known to be extant. 
Eliot’s Indian version of the New Testament fetched $700. White Ken- 
nett’s copy of the first edition of Eliot’s Bible, containing both the Old 
Testament and the New, was sold for the single bid of $1,000. The * Bay 
Psalm Book,’ the first book printed in the British American Colonies, by 
Stephen Dave, Cambridge, 1640, brought $1,200. The American Maga- 
zine, from 1744 to 1746, three volumes, sold for $75. The Royal Amer- 
ican Magazine of the same period, and the Boston Magazine and Boston 
Gazette of later date, were also highly valued. The first edition of the 
‘Connecticut Colonial Laws,’ printed at Cambridge in 1673, is the only 
copy of the work which has been offered for sale during this century ; it 
brought $300. 


—In the April Aflantic most readers will turn first to Mr. Henry 
sketch of some 
Americans at Geneva, which, although it is amusing and realistic, does 
not provoke such lively interest as his latest stories. perhaps because all 
the principal characters described are very disagreeable, and in such way 
as to make one sad rather than angry ; nor are the mistress of the pen- 


' sion and the old Frenchman prominent enough to mollify the reader 


with their pleasant peculiarities. Mr. James should make us laugh 
more at his satire, or else he should put more that is delightful in itself 


into his work ; as it is, we sometimes yield him our sympathies to be 


tortured by him. The promised *‘Trene the Missionary” hardly affords 
grounds for anticipation of its merits in the first five chapters here 
printed. The description of the voyage of the missionary party through 
the Eastern Sea to Rhodes, Cyprus, and Beirut affords an opportunity 


| for some very romantic natural description, and Irene herself is made 
charming from her first appearance, although she does not show any dis- 


tinctively individual quality as yet. The other literary articles are an 
interesting collection of Easter hymns written by the monks ; a discus- 
sion of New York theatres, in which the author asserts with much confi- 
dence that there has been considerable improvement in this art within a 


| quarter of a century, and assigns some very probable reasons for our 


backwardness in it; a courteous but severe criticism of Mr. Story’s 


| design for the Washington Monument, which points out how incon- 


gruous an Italian structure will be in the locality where the monument 
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is to stand, and indicates in detail the reasons why the design is likely to 
be ineffective as an artistic work ; lastly, an article by Richard Grant 
White on * Living in London,” which is full of a gossipy information 
and entertaining, but we cannot help feeling that he ovens his bedroom 
door a little too wide for good taste. There are two other striking con- 
tributions, one from a workingman, to tell workingmen that the rational 
solution of their difficulties is not in checking production, for which they 
have only shortsighted, tyrannical, and ineffective means, but is in 
attending to the character of their own consumption, and seeing that they 
spend so as to afford employment to others instead of unproductively ; 
the second is upon **The Indian Territory,” and contains a description 
of the Indians settled there, their laws, habits of government, expendi- 
tures, resources, ete., with a discussion of the wisdom of opening the 
Territory to white settlement. 


—The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill as in- 
troduced into the late louse of Representatives contained provisions fol- 
lowing strictly the report made by the National Academy of Sciences, re- 
lative not only to the national surveys of a scientific character, but to 
those of the Land Office. It directed the discontinuance of the geogra- 
phieal and geological surveys of Dr. Hayden and Major Powell under the 
Interior Department, and of that in charge of Lieutenant Wheeler under 
the War Department; also abolished the existing surveys under the Land 
Office, and provided that the Coast and Geodetic Survey should be trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department, with its title changed to Coast and In- 
terior Survey, and assume the entire mensuration of the public domain, 
excepting only those surveys necessary for immediate military purposes, 
local improvements, etc., which were left to the Engineers of the Army. 
It further established an office of Director of the Geological Survey, to 
be appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and defined the duties and powers of that survey. A commission was 
also created to report a codification of the present laws relating to the 
survey and classification of the public domain, a system and standard of 
classification, and a plan of land-parcelling adapted to the several 
classes. 


—What followed is a curious illustration of the course of legislation in 
this country. In the long debate upon this section in the House the 
chief opposition shown was to the immediate abolition of the offices of 
the sixteen surveyors-general, which are political appointments made 
during late years under Republican rule ; and on the ground that no 
change should be attempted in this direction until after the report of the 
commission provided for, the Republicans, being joined by a suffi- 
cient number of Democrats, succeeded in striking out the paragraphs on 
that one subject. In the Senate, besides slight verbal alterations, an ad- 
dition was made, as recommended by the Senate Committee, allowing 
twenty thousand dollars to each of the discontinued Hayden, Powell, 
and Wheeler surveys to finish their work. In the meanwhile the Sundry 
Civil Appropriations Bill had been rushed through the House in such an 
incomplete shape, with reliance upon Conference Committees for correc- 
tion, that the appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars to carry into 
effect the provisions of the survey part of the Legislative Bill was eked 
out with blanks referring to the last-mentioned bill, as if it had in fact 
been passed and approved at a date yet unknown. When it was evident 
that the Legislative Bill would fail in the Conference Committee on ac- 
count of its political riders, the chairmen of the Appropriation Commit- 
tees of both houses, happening to be on the Conference Committees on 
both bills, agreed to save the reform by removing it from one to the 
other. In the compromises, however, the part relating to the increased 
powers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, with its change of title and 
transfer from the Treasury to the Interior Department, was omitted. 
The net result, therefore, is a law establishing the office of Director of 
the Geological Survey, at a salary of six thousand dollars, an appropria- 
tion of one hundred thousand dollars for the expenses of that office 
during the next fiscal year, the definition of its duties and publications, 
and the creation of a commission permitted to expend twenty thousand 
dollars in preparing a further report within one year—all substantially 
in the terms recommended by the National Academy of Sciences, The 
status and duties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the surveyors- 
general remain unchanged, but the three temporary organizations above 
mentioned under the Interior and War Departments are discontinued 
from the 30th of June next, with twenty thousand dollars for each to 
close up its work and complete its publications. The new and perma- 
nent office of Director of the Geological Survey will be one of the most 
important and most practically useful in the country. The prominent 


, 





candidates for the President’s nomination are Dr. Hayden and Mr, (a. 
rence King, Major Powell having, in favor of the latter, declined to pre. 
sent his own claims, though he warmly supported the plan of the 
Academy, the success of which is largely due to his exertions, in spite of 
its apparent conflict with his personal interests. 


—Le Monnier’s successors, Florence, send us the first fascicle of g 
‘Dizionario Biografico degli Scrittori Contemporanei’ (Aars-Bacca- 
redda), edited by the untiring Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis. The idea of 
this dictionary was conceived some ten years ago, we are told ; that is to 
say, When the editor was barely twenty-nine years of age, and had not 
yet acquired an international reputation. The thought of his youth and 
literary obscurity determined him to wait till time and his own energy 
had changed all that ; and now that he flatters himself to be tolerably 
well known all over the republic of letters he invites his colleagues to the 
hospitality of the ‘ Dizionario,’ and in return for their information about 
themselves he will not do them the discourtesy of refusing to *‘ exchanve 
cards”: ‘*sento l’obbligo mio di confessarmi, per mia parte, con la stessa 
fiducia, ad essi.” He does this, not in his alphabetical place in the body 
of the work, but in a long ‘‘autobiographic proemium,” to which the 
word confession is not improperly applied, there being even a resemblance 
to Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ in the school incident of the badge of merit 
unjustly taken from him (*‘ lo non ho dimenticato ancora la dolorosa im- 
pressione ricevuta per quell’ atto”), and in the planting of the Indian 
horse-chestnut, more fortunate than the willow for which the famous 
**aqueduct” was devised. Prof. de Gubernatis was born in Turin, “ of 
a noble and ancient family established in Piedmont since the twelfth 
century.” April 7, 1840, the seventh son of Chevalier Giambattista de 
Gubernatis, then employed in the Ministry of Finance. The father is 
further described as an active and practical philanthropist, of wide learn- 
ing (enciclopedista), a man of few words but resolute performance, and a 
severe disciplinarian. We pass over the interesting details of the young 
Angelo’s precocity at school, of the histories and biographical diction- 
aries he began and partly achieved, of his friendly disposition towards 
the sciences and his disgust at mathematics ; of the private literary 
academy he founded ; of his translations from Plautus by way of pre- 
paration for the University ; of his first visit to the theatre, when 
(lucky youth) he saw ‘‘ Hamlet,” and received a ‘‘ profound impression,” 
so that he at once wrote out a drama in verse of his own. The play- 
wright side of De Gubernatis’s intellectual fecundity will be perhaps to 
foreigners the chief revelation of this autobiography. The first journal 
of his founding was L’Jtalia Letteraria. Chance led him to betake him- 
self to Semitic studies ; and ambition, to repair to Germany to prove that 
an Italian could study like a German. University honors awaited his 
return, and as Professor of Sanskrit he went to live in Florence in 
October, 1865. Here an evil chance threw him in with Michael Bakunin, 
the Russian socialist, whose influence proved irresistible, and in Febru 
ary, 1865, De Gubernatis resigned his position that he might be free to 
attack the established order of things. The story of his experience while 
laboring under this mania is very interesting, and has a romantic com- 
plexion because the new apostle of socialism gained a Russian wife by his 
temporary connection with Bakunin; and much domestic happiness, as 
is to be seen from the verses addressed to his children, dolee Cordelia and 
prode Alessandro, By-and-bye sanity returned; he broke with secret 
societies and red republicanism, and the Government generously received 
him back as a public instructor in the spring of 1867, and a sadder and a 
wiser man. His apology for his error and his return to the ranks of con- 
servative monarchists, and an account of his multifarious literary work 
since the dawn of his new life, conclude one of the most readable chapters 
in contemporary memoirs. 


—As for the ecapolavoro to which this proemium leads up, we may 
leave one side the question whether its merits are so great as to make it 
the natural occasion on which to take the world into the editorial conti- 
dence. It at least does for the author’s obscurer countrymen what no 
other dictionary or cyclopedia does, and it is original as well as handy in 
embracing only the men of letters of all nations. It has had the ad- 
vantage of special editing for the Dutch, Rumanian, Polish, Bohemian, 
and Croatian portions ; and in what concerns Greece, Servia, Hungary, 
Russia, and Seandinavia it promises to be exceptionally full and correct. 
For this reason it must prove a welcome addition to even the best lexi- 
cons, and one has only to compare the Dizionario with Brockhaus to be 
persuaded that such is the fact. The execution is not remarkable in the 
editing at second hand, while there is a lack of proportion arising from 
the too free use of inedited materials, of which the most glaring in- 
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This exceeds the allowance to About or to Augier, to Auerbach 
Still, if the purchaser does 


pages. 


or Asbjirnsen, to Albini, Amari, or Antinori. 


| 
stance is the space given to Madame Ackermann—more than three 


not pay too dearly for it, faults of excess are easily overlooked in a book | 


of reference. Dictionaries of a broader scope would grudge the room 
literary correspondent of the Atheneum, and still holds the position ; but 
there is freshness in such particulars, and even an insufficient notice like 
the following shows a certain alertness which is commendable : ‘* Angyal, 
John, a Hungarian writer, published in 1878 a translation of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ in Hungarian.” 
ing portraits of the writers whose lives are sketched, though such as we 
are able to judge from photographs or otherwise—v. g., About, Dom 


German scholar visiting this country for a characteristic collection of 
this sort. 

—A very significant little pamphlet by Helmholtz which has just ap- 
peared in Germany recalls to mind the assertion of G. Kirchhof, made 


| some years ago when these two leaders of physical science had already 
required to state that About succeeded Philaréte Chasles as the French | 


expressed very different views respecting the nature and limits of know- 
ledge. The latter held that all logic was definition, and that mechanics 
was only the description of motion. Helmholtz seems now to have con- 


| centrated his interest on questions which, in the new latitude which that 


| word has lately acquired, may be called psychological. 
Finally, we must praise the idea of insert- | 


Pedro, Matthew Arnold—leave something to be desired. Thirty of these | 
adorn Part I., which contains upwards of two hundred titles. The work | 


is, so far as we have tested it, essentially accurate. 
tion is of course meagre: few of our great names are enrolled under 
the first letter of the alphabet. The Abbotts, Jacob and Lyman, are de- 
nied their final ¢; Timothy Shay Arthur appears as Tommaso ; ‘‘ Oliver 
Optic ” is the only Adams admitted from this side of the water among 
the serittori contemporanet ; Miss Alcott is not overlooked, but ‘neither 
Mr. Alger nor Mr, Allibone is honored with a mention. 


—Prof. Karl Knortz, who has just published in German (Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof) a critical study of the writings of Longfellow, some of 
which he has himself translated, is now engaged in compiling an antho- 
logy of modern American lyrics for a Berlin house. The collection, when 
made, should have its usefulness among us also, for, from the fact that it 
is meagre or the reverse, some interesting conclusions may be drawn as 
to the bent of the American genius for poetry. It will also facilitate an 
enquiry into the relation (whether as cause or effect) between poetry and 
music in the United States. Mr. Longfellow undoubtedly enjoys as a 
song-writer the position held in England by Mr. Tennyson, and he may 
on that side of the water have received the compliment, so profitable in 
the case of the latter, of being frequently set to music. At home his 
‘“‘ Hiawatha ” inspired a respectable yet still-born opera, and occasionally 
one hears a piece of his in the concert-room; but as regards either the 
parlor or the streets he is, like his fellow-poets, practically unsung. We 
recall one love-song of Lowell’s of which the music is unpublished, we 
believe; Dr. Holmes can point to at least one bit of ‘‘ occasional” verse 
expressly set to music by a competent hand; Whittier can hardly do 
more; Emerson perhaps not so much; Pierpont, though often sung, 
generally if not always found the air ready-made. What one of these 
poets, in our civil war, enlivened the tedium of the camp with songs of 
sentiment or affection, or stirred the blood with strains that twenty 
years had made familiar to the generation that took part in the anti- 
slavery struggle ? 


—Reflections like these are sure to arise on looking over any German 
collection of popular melodies, such, for example, as G. W. Fink’s ‘ Mu- 
sikalischer Hausschatz der Deutschen,’ embracing a thousand numbers, 
now appearing in a new edition (Part I., Hamburg : Haendcke & Lehm- 
kuhl; New York: L. W. Schmidt). In a note to ‘Gottes Rath und 
Scheiden ” the editor remarks: ‘‘ The words are by Ernst Freiherr von 
Feuchtersleben, in imitation of ancient German poesy; one proof more 
how many of the so-called folk-songs sprang not from the people in the 
secondary sense of the word, but from considerable poets.” And, in- 
deed, among the writers of the 333 songs of the part before us one meets 
with such names as Luther, Lessing, Birger, Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
Matthias Claudius, Kotzebue, Uhland, Arndt, etc., etc.; as among the 
composers with Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, ete. The iirst 
220 songs are ‘‘ Volkslieder” proper; the remainder ‘‘ Jugendlieder.” 
Favorites like ‘‘ Die drei Reiter,” ‘‘ Einsam bin ich nicht alleine,” ‘* Der 
Wirthin Téchterlein,” ‘‘Der Zimmergesell,” ‘‘Das Miidchen aus der 
Fremde,” occur in this as in every collection; but one is struck more by 
the points of difference than of resemblance, since these suggest the end- 


The American por- | 


| of his ancestors, 


| crowded with information, quotation, and allusion. 





less wealth of songs which will continue hereafter as heretofore to give | 


employment to editors like Herr Fink, himself a popular poet-composer. 
To the same air are frequently appended several sets of words, and on 
the other hand words familiarly associated with a certain air are here set 
to quite a different one. As for the ‘‘ Jugendlieder,” the songs of youth, 


| than the man-eating tiger. 


what like them have our American boys and girls; and what is the com- 


mon body of school and home melodies, from nursery to college, that 


children from Massachusetts to Minnesota (to go no farther West) know | 


by heart? We could not answer the enquiry lately made by an eminent | 


The greatest in- 
tellectual progress of recent years, he says, is the analysis of the supposed 
simple processes of vision and audition into many more ultimate and 
simple processes. These latter language (which is a product of a rela- 
tively perfected consciousness) is not capable of describing save by cir- 
cumlocution and wide analogies. This result has led scientific men back 
to the standpoint of Kant’s ‘Critique,’ but with a slightly different 
solution of his problem. Space, for instance, is an innate force in so far 
as its perception depends on the possibility of motor impulses of the will ; 
yet its existence does not belong to the mind as color does to the eye, but 
is demonstrably real and objective. This, however, is very distinct from 
the question of the contents of space. This question, now so widely 
known as that of the fourth dimension, may be very simply stated—viz., 
Are geometrical axioms transcendental forms of perception or products 
of experience ? Helmholtz holds the latter to be possible, and insists that 
by a little knowledge of analytical methods, of mathematics, of perspec- 
tive construction, and of optic phenomena spacial relations which con- 
tradict the three central axioms of Euclid may be distinctly conceived, 
and that the series of sensuous impressions which would arise in a meta- 
mathematical space developed within the parts of the Euclidean space, can 
be fully and serially described. It is difficult to think in terms of such 
a space simply on account of our lack of experience. The motive of all 
knowledge is the law of cause, which never leads to a final cause or hypo- 
thesis, but only expresses an instinctive trust in the perfect comprehensi- 
bility of the Universe. We have no guarantees for the validity of any 
given application of the law of cause save its practical result. This law 
is @ priori, is primal instinctive induction. In the persistency of force, 
in physiological processes of sensation and thought, in geologic times 
and astronomie space, in the physics of light, sound, electricity, ete., we 
have already far higher, more philosophic, and more religious themes 
than any of the Oriental dreams of pantheism or modern idealism, which, 
like everything purely subjective, can never be finally disproved. 
CONWAY'S DEMONOLOGY.* 

SCOTCH song says that the devil is dead and buried at Kirkcaldy ; 
4% but Mr. Conway is ready with the biography of the deceased, pre- 
facing it, as biographers are wont, with a complete genealogical history 
As many American family records carry us back to 
three brothers who emigrated simultaneously, so this book traces back to 
Demon, Dragon, and Devil every figure of ill-omen that has perplexed 
the world. Since Mr. Conway first wrote the ‘Natural History of the 
Devil,’ in this country, twenty years ago, the subject has haunted him : 
he has explored libraries in its behalf, ransacked the British Museum, 
visited cathedrals ; he has had the aid and counsel of men like Tylor, 
Lubbock, and Max Miiller; he has given a course of lectures on this 
theme at the Royal Institution in London ; and these lectures, still fur- 
ther expanded, take form in two thick octavos, profusely illustrated and 
Mr. Conway’s long 
practice as a journalist has given him the literary instinct as to selection 
and arrangement; he is always readable and commonly spicy ; and, 
while his book has, to our thinking, some marked faults, it has predomi- 
nant merits which do him honor and make the work a real addition to 
the history of human thought. 

Of the three forms of evil power which he discriminates, the elder 
birth is assigned to the Demon. This first-born of the dark brood, 
according to Mr. Conway, was not, as in Milton’s definition of Lucifer, 
‘*archangel ruined,” but a far less developed power ; he simply worked 
evil indirectly in pursuing his own ends, but he had no special love of evil, 
no malevolence. He had no moral or immoral character, any more 
Indra slays Vitra without moral indigna- 
tion ; Apollo's face is serene when his dart pierces the Python. ‘‘It re- 
quired a much higher development of the moral sentiment to give rise to 


* ‘Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure Daniel Conway, M.A.’ With nume- 
rous illustrations. 2vols.8vo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 
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the conception of a Devil. Only that intensest light could cast so black a | 


shadow across the world as the belief in a purely malignant spirit ” (i. 13, 
14). A devil loves evil for its own sake ; a demon is simply the embodi- 





ment of some natural power or bodily need, and has no malevolence, but | 


only a heedless self-seeking. This distinction is intelligible and well- 
sustained. The Dragon, in Mr. Conway’s view, is an intermediate type, 
and is perhaps more arbitrarily employed ; still, our author finds abun- 


dant material for his delineation, and can classify for this purpose all the | 
vast collection of saurian and lacertine myths; the Garden of Eden, | 


Uther Pendragon, St. George and the Dragon, the Lambton Worm, 
Melusine, and Elsie Venner. All this series of traditions came from a 
combination of uncanny objects, the Egyptian crocodile, the fragments 
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whose walls are made of wreathed serpents with their heads inward, 
opens only towards the north (Conway, 1. 85-7). 

Our author draws his materials not from the carvings of churches 
and the vagaries of oral tradition only, but from the quaintest treasures 
of European libraries, He has inspected, for instance, the ‘ Raven Book’ 
at Dresden, printed in 1501, and professing to give all the wondroys 
secrets of Faust. Its cardinal rule for magic is that the ‘ magister” 
should mark a circle on parchment with a dove’s blood ; should write ;y 
Latin, within that circle, the names of the four quarters of heaven ; 


should inscribe around it the Hebrew letters of God’s name, and beneat}, 


of saurian monsters, and the malign and stealthy movements of | 
| lial; Gubernatores, Satan, Beelzebub, Astaroth, Pluto; Chief Princes, 


the snake. The basilisk is of the same family, and the cockatrice, 
which is cocafriz in Old-French, and cocofriz in Spanish, is simply 


another name for the crocodile, once little known and deemed half- | 


fabulous. 


The first volume, which relates to the demons only, is the best sus- | 
tained, most systematic, and least digressive part of the book ; it is, in- 


deed, an excelient piece of literary work, from beginning to end. Later, 
the author grows more polemic, being brought into closer antagonism 
with the more forbidding aspects of Christian art and tradition, and 
thence easily passing to the offences of the contemporary church. In 
the first volume he writes as a student of human history and art, pure 
and simple ; he has collected materials with immense industry, and has 
found in every medieval church-building a botanizing ground for new 
species of these baneful blossoms of superstition, the demons. For it 
must be remembered that it was not the saints and heavenly virgins which 
most taxed the ingenuity of the myriad unknown architects and artists 
of those days, but the demons who glared from the gargoyles and leered 
from the cornices, and doubtless represented to many pious minds the 


| one often like a series of puns. 


pagan deities that had been cast out. The portrayal of the powers of | 


good was often conventional and feeble ; but that of the demons was 


endlessly quaint and vigorous and varied, as the visitor to Rouen or 


Nuremberg knows well. Many a myth otherwise meaningless is traced 
by Mr. Conway from cathedral to cathedral, as patiently as Colonel Ches- 
ter tracks an American family record from one set of English church 
records to another ; and where the Roman Catholic Church fails, the 
Greek Church helps him out. His travels in Russia have furnished him 
with a store of quite new material in this direction, and with some of his 
most unpleasant and instructive wood-cuts. There it is that he finds a 
«* Dives and Lazarus ” in which Satan is inflicting an infernal baptism on 
the condemned soul, to correspond to the religious ceremony (i. 281); 
and there he finds the missing delineation of the diabolic trinity, piously 
arranged to match the heavenly; the “ procession of the Serpent of Sins” 
in which the snake appears as the counter-agent of the celestial dove (ii. 
253). But, indeed, his wealth seems endless ; and he reminds one of the 
German monks, mentioned in his own preface, who hid themselves near 
the witches’ orgies, that they might count the demons, when the chief of 


these, discovering the intruders, said : ‘‘ Reverend Brothers, our army is | 
| ing that they were equals. This being denied, she gave herself wings hy 


such that if all the Alps, their rocks and glaciers, were equaily divided 
among us, none would have a pound’s weight.” 

This first volume describes the twelve chief classes of demons—namely, 
of Hunger, Heat, Cold, the Elements (storms, lightning, tides, ete.), Ani- 
mals, Enemies (as giants, dwarfs, were-wolves, etc.), Barrenness, Obstacles 
(mountains, rocks, whirlpools, etc.), Illusions (mermaids, swan-maidens, 
phantoms, ete.), Darkness, Disease, and Death, It is curious under all of 
these to see the constant connection between ancient practices and 
modern ways. Take, for instance, the demons of cold. The old New 
England farm-house, with its door fronting the south, may not have 
been so placed merely because of the warmth on the doorstep or the con- 
venience of knowing just when noon-time came, but it may have been a 
survival of the tradition which bade the doors of English parish churches 
face south, recognizing that evil spirits dwelt northward. On the Con- 
tinent, witches sometimes heard their parents calling them from Eng- 
land ; in England they were ascribed to Norway as a colder region, or to 
the Hebrides, where fire is still carried round the cattle to protect them 
from demons of cold. Brand and others have pointed out that the south 
side of a church-yard was often the consecrated part, the north side being 
reserved for unbaptized infants and executed criminals, so that people 
were allowed to dance and play tennis there. In some parishes in Corn- 
wall, when a baptism occurs, the north door of the nave, opposite the 
font, is thrown open, so that the demon cast out may return to his own 


home, the north. Thus, in the prose Edda, the hall of punishment, 





it write Sadan; and, standing in this circle, should repeat Psalm xci, 
In this book the infernal hierarchy are inscribed as formally as are eart})- 
ly dynasties in the Almanach de Gotha: ‘‘ King, Lucifer ; Viceroy, Be- 


Aziel, Mephistopheles, Marbuel, Ariel, Aniguel, Anisel, Barfael” (Con- 
way, ii, 299, 333). 

He has also examined the Fan’s Bibel, or ‘ Devil’s Bible,’ in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm, It is supposed to be the largest book jn 
the world, and requires more than one man’s strength to lift it from the 
floor ; it contains three hundred parchment leaves, each one made out of 
an ass’s hide, the cover being of oak planks. It was part of the booty 
carried off by the Swedes after the surrender of Prague, a.p. 1648 : it 
bears the signature of a German emperor in 1577, and no one knows how 
much older it may be. Within its covers are the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Josephus, and several other works, including a treatise on *‘ Ey] 
Spirits” and various prescriptions in ‘‘ White Magic.” The legend jis 
that a monk, condemned for witchcraft, was granted his life on condition 
that he should reproduce before morning all the books here contained : 
and, with Satan’s aid, he wrote this volume in a night (ii. 283-4), 

Mr. Conway’s tracings of myths through successive languages affect 
Godiva becomes Good-Eve (ii. 89) : he 
tells us that ‘* Devel” is the gipsy name of God, and that ‘deuce ” is the 
Armorican feuz, a phantom (i. 16). The ‘‘Thou shalt not be afraid of 
any bug by night” of the Bishop’s Bible—and, he might have added, the 
‘Tush, tush, fear boys with bugs” in ‘‘Taming of the Shrew ”—recalls 
the familiar ‘* bogey,” the Welsh ‘“‘bwg” (goblin), the Slavie “bog” 
(deity), the ‘‘ Baga” (God) of cuneiform inscriptions, and the ‘‘ Bhaga” 
(Lord of Life). There is always danger, however, in these striking analo- 
gies. We can remember to have found momentary weight in the sug- 
gestion that “elf” and ‘‘ goblin” were clearly derived from Guelf and 
Ghibelline, until a little reflection showed the supposed derivatives to 
to be really the older words, 

Mr. Conway has his own theories of Adam’s fall ; and while he is 
convinced that the forbidden fruit was the physical relation of the sexes, 
he yet keeps wholesomely clear of the tendency of the Payne Knight 
school to find some indecency in every ancient symbol. He restores 
Lilith—who is known to most persons only as a figure in Goethe's 
‘ Faust ’"—to a picturesque and important place in tradition. The legend 
is from the rabbinical traditions ; they represent her to have been creat- 
ed with Adam in the same way, but to have refused to obey him, assert- 


magic and flew away; three angels found her hovering over the Red 
Sea and tried in vain to bring her back, but she would not come, was di- 
vorced from Adam, and Eve was then created from his side, that there 
might be no question of supremacy. Lilith had power over Jewish 
children till the eighth day, but promised the three angels to disturb 
none whom they protected, so that Jewish children formerly wore a 
charm bearing these angels’ names. She conspired against her rival Eve, 
and was held by many to have been the real tempter, in guise of a ser- 
pent ; Pietro d’Orcagna thus painted her at Pisa, and Michael Angelo in 
the Sistine Chapel, in a beautiful fresco which Mr. Conway gives (ii. p. 97). 
In ‘St. Mary’s Psalter’ (1553) she appears offering apples from the tree 
to Adam and Eve, the temptress having the head of a woman, the body 
of a cat, and the tail of a serpent (ii. 301)—a conception that Charles Bau- 
delaire might have envied. 

Some of our readers may have noticed at Notre Dame, in Paris, this 
last summer, a bird’s-nest built between the projecting horns of a carved 
fiend, where the mother-bird sat peacefully upon her eggs. This grace- 
ful combination has not escaped Mr. Conway, and the artist Hennessy 
has commemorated it in a vignette which appears both within and with 
out the book. The whole work is a mine of curious learning and vivid 
delineation ; sometimes it is too polemic, has too many local and tempo- 
rary allusions, and the latter part is too discursive, as if the author had 
grown a little weary with his long labor ; nevertheless, it is a work well 
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worth doing and, on the whole, faithfully and felicitously done. It | 
might be said to Mr. Conway, as he tells us that a bishop wrote to | 
Father Delaporte about a similar work : ‘‘ Reverend Father, if every one 
busied himself about the Devil as you do, the Kingdom of God would 
gain by it.” 


The Lady of the Aroostook. By W. D. Howells. (Boston: Hough- | 
ton, Osgood & Co, 1879.)—Mr. Howells’s story, the pleasant qualities of | 
which we have called attention to from month to month, has deservedly 
received universal praise. It is rightly called the best work he has yet 
done—quiet in interest, finished, well conceived in its proportions, well 
executed. He has described with the accuracy almost of self-conscious- 
ness a type of the girl whom our New England village-life produces. 
Our modern inherited Puritanism has not found so fine an illustration 
before, nor has the aplomb quality of Puritanism been better delineated, | 
for it is this which underlies the simplicity of the heroine’s self-possession, 
which springs from ignorance ; her self-confidence, which makes her 
think she guards herself when others are really guarding her ; her self- 
repression, which yields so slowly to the influences of the larger life made 
known to her ; and her self-belief, the tenacity with which she holds to 
the conventions of her training and to the absolute rightness of her con- 
victions, which caused her violent and sudden revolt from the customs of 
Venetian society. Mr. Howells has made himself acquainted with this 
character, and has realized it with the faithfulness of portraiture, just as 
he has sueceeded equally well in the easier task of painting to the life | 
the good, stupid Dunham, commonplace Staniford, and the Venetian 
aunt. The story is so simple, the taste so nearly flawless, the success in 
what was attempted so undeniable that one distrusts his judgment when 
he finds a vague regret in his mind as he reads and after he has laid down 
the book. This being so good in its kind, would anything be better ? 
But we must confess to sharing this regret. Like Mr. James, Mr. Howells 
is a realist—he copies life; and realism in literature, although not so 
plainly a disappointment as in art, is quite as unsatisfactory. The poor 
we have with us always—Dunhams and Stanifords and Hickses in shoals. 
What is valuable in literature is not the miniature of life, but the illu- 
mination of life by the imagination ; not common things set in the light!) 
of common day, but the revelation of what is hidden in common things 
by the light that never was on sea or land. To say this is not to detract 
from the author’s praise, but rather to add to it by saying that, though 
what he has given us is good, there is better than it for him to give us. 
He has imaginative as well as portraitive power. We wish he would em- 
ploy both, giving to himself more freedom, binding himself less to his 
object, and so show us things not merely as they are under present con- 
ditions, but as they are best under present conditions. Our regret is} 
that Mr. Howells has built in stones of the street when he might have | 
built in more durable and beautiful material. But, not to press this too | 
strongly, for it lies in the choice of the author and not in that of his | 
friends, there seems to us one other defect in the workmanship of the | 
story. It is less strong as a whole than in its details. The charm of it 
lies not in its very subdued incident and plot, but to a considerable ex-| 
tent in its minute felicities, in half-sentences, half-lines, sometimes in) 
single words and the turn of a phrase, in the attitudes, movements, and 
belongings, rather than in the theme itself—an error which is avoided) 
only with great difficulty when the mode of work is so painstaking as it’ 
evidently is here. To write in this way is to appeal to the reader by 
moments, to please the greatest number, because it is easiest to please by 
moments ; but it is to lose form, for when one thinks of the story a 
multiplicity of details come back to his memory, which has lost in them 
the great lines that alone make a whole of any artistic work. Notwith- 
standing all this, we are glad that this story has met with so much favor, 
and in closing this brief notice of it we cannot refrain froin calling 
attention to the contrast between it and ‘ Daisy Miller,’ for the type of 
American girl which it describes is so fundamentally different, so much | 
more frequently met with, and so much more peculiarly national—or, 
rather, the product of native conditions—that the contrast cannot fail to 
be instructive to any who may develop it in his own mind. 











| 











The Gamekeeper at Home. Third edition. (Boston : Roberts Bros. 
1879. 12mo, pp. vi. 216.)—This little book is delightfully earthy. The | 
gamekeeper on a modern English estate ; his house, tools, family, caste ; 
his dominions in wood, meadow, and water ; his various subjects, from 
mice to foxes ; his enemies, feral and human, birds and beasts of prey, 
thieves and poachers, and the effective ‘‘leathering ” of the same with a 
good, tough ground-ash stick; and worst of all, of late years, the preda- 





| are one vast pocket behind the lining. 





tory tramp in great numbers—the rascal] who fires the windward side of 
a broad furze ‘‘ bush” on a windy night and destroys the game on hun- 
dreds of acres of high ground—these are among the many subjects 
touched by the author and illustrated with a surprising amount of new and 
minute observation. To write so intimately of preserving and of poach- 
ing as ‘‘ R. J.” has done (the author gives us his initials only) it would 
seem necessary to have been both a gamekeeper and a poacher in one’s - 
time. The refined processes of the latter’s avocation are dwelt upon to 
the last detail. The contemporary poorest ‘**has no appetite for thrilling 
adventure ”; his object is simply money 
picion. 


; his first care is to avoid sus- 


‘*He is often a sober and to all appearance industrious individual, 
working steadily during the day at some handicraft in the village ; a 
| somewhat reserved, solitary workman of superior intelligence. , 
| Perhaps the most — ne for a man who makes a science of 
it isa village at the edge of a range of downs, generally fringed with 
large woods on the lower me He has then ground to work alternately, 
according to the character of the weather and the changes of the moon. 
If the weather be wet, windy, or dark, then the wide, open hills are safe. 
Upon a bri ht night the judicious poacher prefers the woods. 
Meadows with double mounds or thick hedges may be worked almost at 
any time, as one side of the hedge is sure to cast a shadow, and instant 
cover is afforded by the bushes and ditches, Such meadows are the 
happy hunting-grounds of the poacher.” 


+ . 


He seldom uses a gun ; it is too noisy, and it makes difficulty with the 
feathers, which must be buried or carried away. 


‘*Many poachers’ coats 
Nets are less used than formerly 
by ‘‘the judicious poacher.” His favorite implement is the wire snare. 
With this he takes rabbits in great numbers, and hares ; the latter he 
ean sell for 2s. 6d. each. He even learns to catch the hare by hand 
alone, walking slowly by the animal as it crouches in the grass, but not 
turning the eye upon him, and seizing him “ quick as lightning” by the 
poll. Small birds on the perch he nooses, either by day or night, with a 
horsehair affixed to a long, slender wand. For larger birds he uses a 
| thin copper wire, acquiring ‘‘ wonderful dexterity” in this sleight of 
hand, With the latter kind of snare he fishes ; he will speedily land a 
good basket of pike, jack, or tench. The tench and the trout, like the 
| hare, he takes by the unaided hand, after the method which caused so 
much surprise in the practice of Thoreau. The poacher first soothes the 
| fish by the untranscendental process of tickling them. 

“He — his bared arm in slowly and without splash, and finds little 
or no trouble, as a rule, in getting his hand close to the fish without 
alarming it. He then passes his fingers under the belly and gently rubs 
it. The fish slowly rises up in the water, and thus enables the hand to 
get in position for the final seizure, The poacher will often flick 
a fish out of the water in an instant, so soon as it is near the surface.” 

This is the only passage in the book that reminds one, by suggestion, 
of the Walden Pond way of ‘‘communion with nature.” The style is 
singularly direct and free from phrase-making ; but the writer has a gift 
for happy touches, as we have seen, and as where, describing the care of a 
fowling-piece, he recommends a drop of gin as better than any oil for 
the lubrication of the lock. ‘‘ The spirit never congeals in cold weather,” 
he says, ‘‘ and the hammer comes up with a clear, sharp snick.” 





Histoire des Etats-Unis d’' Amérique. Depuis les temps les plus re- 
eulés jusqu’ a nos jours. Par Frédéric Nolte. Tomes I., II. (Paris: 
Didier & Cie.; New York : F. W. Christern. 1878.\—A work of this kind 
is one among many indications of the growing interest on the part of 
foreign nations in the United States which has been so noticeable since 
the close of our civil war. That tremendous struggle, and the forces 
which it called into action, suddenly aroused the people of Europe to the 
consciousness that a great nation had come into being on this side of the 
Atlantic, and was a factor in the affairs of men which could not be over- 
looked. This new consciousness soon developed the fact that Euro- 
peans know very little of America, and many efforts have been made to 
remedy the prevailing ignorance. The extent of foreign interest in the 
United States is strikingly shown by the publication of such a history as 
this, which is wholly popular and is evidently a mere publisher’s book, 
intended to command a large sale as a compendium of useful and amus- 
ing information. To Frenchmen, for whom, of course, it is intended, 
and who are more profoundly ignorant of everything and everybody out- 
side their own country than any other civilized people of equal intelli- 
gence, these volumes are likely to prove useful. M. Nolte has brought 
together in his appendix a number of important treaties, charters, con- 
stitutions, and general statistics which are of value and importance. 
But this is the best part of his work. The history itself is badly ar- 
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ranged, incomplete, and inaccurate. The author says in his siden 
that in order to give ‘‘ local color” he has consulted other works than 
those published in his own country, and professes himself especially in- 
debted on this score to ‘* Barnes’s Centenary History and Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the United States.” His full list of authorities is, however, a 
very short one, and comprises only a few works of the most general 
nature. 

Even these do not appear to have been consulted with much care, 
M. Nolte’s history fairly bristles with mistakes on every page. Some 
are unimportant errors, others are of the grossest kind. To point 
them out in detail wouid require an additional volume. <A few, how- 
ever, are so striking that they deserve notice. La Salle is described 
as a Jesuit father, who, despite his vows, established a trading-post. 
As a Frenchman, if not as a historian, M. Nolte ought to have known 
that La Salle was not a priest, whatever his early connection with the 
Jesuits might have been. The Quakers and Roger Williams were 
turned out of Massachusetts at very different times and for very different 
reasons, yet M. Nolte jumbles them up together as if they were all part 
and parcel of the same movement. Edward Oglethorpe, who it seems 
assisted his brother James in the colonization of Georgia, has the merit of 
being a wholly new creation. Gouverneur Morris appears in M. Nolte’s 
volumes as the author of the Constitution, although it has been generally 
supposed hitherto that that famous instrument was the work of several 
hands. The name of the Arctic explorer was Kane, not “ Kent,” and 
Edmund Randolph did not leave Washington’s Cabinet on account of the 
Jay Treaty, but because he had a connection with Fauchet, the French 
minister, of which the President disapproved. 

These instances are taken at random, and might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but there is one statement so original that it deserves literal quo- 
tation. In speaking of John Quincy Adams (ii., p. 141) M. Nolte, refer- 
ring to his return from his first foreign mission, says : ‘‘ Recalled by Jef- 
ferson, who was his friend, he was named by him (Jefferson), in 1806, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and belles-lettres at Harvard College, in the province of 
Massachusetts.” This implies an amount of centralized power which would 
have surpassed the most extreme Federalist theories. M. Nolte insists upon 
maintaining the favorite French custom ofalluding to gentlemen who have 
been knighted as ‘Sir, Raleigh,” ‘Sir, Howe,” ‘Sir, Prevost,” ete 
Why Frenchmen cannot give this simplest of titles correctly it is diffi- 
cult to see, but they seldom do, and their misuse of the prefix has always 
an air of burlesque. 

The book is written with a careful discrimination against anything 
that is not entertaining. Many chapters are devoted to the Indians and 
the Indian wars, while half a dozen pages suffice for the entire colonial 
history of Massachusetts and Virginia. The Revolution is described with 
fulness, but the administrations of the various Presidents consist merely 
of sketches of their lives, and of one or two of the leading events which 
occurred during their term of office. A good deal of space is given to 
inventions of all sorts, from the cotton-gin to the sewing-machine, and 
brief accounts of our distinguished authors, with lists of their principal 
works, are interspersed. M. Nolte certainly fulfils his promise of coming 
down to the present day, as his history concludes with the death of 
Bryant, the yellow fever, and the trouble with England about the fish- 


eries. 





Birds of the Colorado Valley. A Repository of Scientific and Popu- 
lar’ Information concerning North American Ornithology. By Elliott 
Coues. Part First. Passeres to Laniide. (Washington : Government 
Printing-Office. 1878.)—This volume forms Part I. of a work which pro- 
mises to be one of the most important of recent contributions to North 
American ornithology. While it may be regarded as complementary 
to the same author’s ‘ Birds of the Northwest,’ the many excellences of 
which have won for the author so enviable a reputation as a popular and 
technical writer on American birds, its scope, as regards the technicalities 
of the subject, is much more comprehensive, including as it does all the 
species of birds known to occur on this continent north of the southern 
boundary of the United States. The work relates, as its title implies, pri- 
marily to the birds of the vast and physically highly diversified region 
drained by the Colorado River and its tributaries, to the life-histories of 
which the chief part of the text is devoted; the extralimital species being 
treated in foot-notes, and only so far as regards their synonymy, biblio- 
graphy, and distribution. These phases of the subject, so important from 
the standpoint of the specialist, are throughout the work most thoroughly 
and exhaustively treated, the results presented superseding all previous 
work of like kind in the same field, and representing an amount of 


, 





mitten and laborious research among the dry bones of science that few 
who have not undertaken similar work can duly appreciate. The bio- 
graphies are not only all freshly written, but are based largely on the 
writer’s long and varied experience in the field, and bring down the his- 
tory of the species treated to the latest discovery respecting their range, 
nidification, and general habits. 

Many of the birds of the Colorado Valley are peculiar to this region, 
and are consequently among our least-known species, while others range 
throughout the greater part of the continent, and, having been lon; g 
well known, there is little that is new to be said about them. It is 
here that the author’s originality of treatment and felicity of expression 
are most strongly exemplified, as under his ready pen well-worn topics be- 
come invested with almost the freshness of novelty. Much information 
of a general character, and often of a kind not usually found in such as- 
sociation, is introduced under the heads of the several families and genera, 
as notably in the cases of the warblers, swallows, and shrikes. This in- 
cludes among other things the etymology and signification of the names, 
both technical and popular, applied to the various species or groups, and 
a discussion of the almosi tabooed question of the hibernation of swal- 
lows, together with copious special bibliographies of this and cognate 
subjects. We have, in short, in the present work the fullest demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of making a book on natural history thoroughly 
scientific, and at the same time popular and entertaining—rigidly exact 
and exhaustive in all that is merely technical, attractive in all that re- 
lates to the popular phases of the subject. 

While the portions of the present volume already noticed form so val- 
uable a contribution to the literature of ornithology, the importance of 
the work is almost immeasurably enhanced by the “‘ Bibliographical Ap- 
pendix” with which it concludes. This is exclusively devoted to a “ List 
of Faunal Publications relating to North American Ornithology.” Al- 
though consequently not a complete bibliography of North American 
ornithology, it embraces nearly or quite fifteen hundred titles, and occu- 
pies two hundred and eighteen pages. It consists mainly of the titles of 
‘local lists,” but embraces a range of publications from the works of 
Wilson or Audubon down to the least note on the subject; but all general 
works which include North America only in conjunction with other coun- 
tries, all monographs of special groups, and all papers relating to single 
species are excluded as not strictly pertinent. In explanation of this the 
author tells us that this piece of bibliography is but a single section of 
the ‘‘ Faunal Publications” series of a general ‘ Bibliography of Orni- 
thology,” upon which he still is, and has been for a long time, engaged, 
and that in this general work the papers here excluded fall under other 
heads. The present division of the work being so far completed as to be 
available for use is here published in advance, as much time must still 
elapse before the whole work can be brought out. Ornithologists, and es- 
pecially those of this country, can but rejoice in the decision that led to 
the early publication of so invaluable a guide to the great bulk of the 
literature relating to American birds, 
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Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION BY THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
tT second annual exhibition of this new-born association was opened 
on Monday week, and bids fair to attract even more attentior than the 
first. While professedly dedicated to a demonstration of the unconven- 
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tional, it is seen to be a toilsome effort on most of the salitaia! part to | 


copy the style of some foreign teacher or other, thus betraying the in- 
tensest ideal of conventionality. 
promenader, that is fixed on it by this very confession of foreign impulse 
more securely than would be possible by any proof of American origi- 
nality, and also by a little intestine battle of the present year ; the mem- 
bers have begun to quarrel with the arrangement made by the hanging 
committee of their own choice, and three of them, preferring a scandal 
to dignity, have withdrawn their contributions and explained their griev- 
ances elaborately to reporters. 

The pupils from France and the pupils from Germany are again drawn 
face to face in battle array. The Germanic painters, with their showy 
tricks caught from Piloty and Makart and Lindenschmidt, undoubtedly 
earry the day with the more impressionable part of the public. Tn oppo- 
sition to them the work of the Parisians, based on structural analysis, 
and rejecting all color that is merely a superficial adornment and is not 
based on the conditions of the scene, inspire more confidence and beget 
a better hope for the future. Among the latter, John 8. Sargent, whom 
many look very keenly at as the coming American painter, sends a little 
picture that does not belie the expectations raised by his radiant group of 
sea-side Cancalais in last year’sexhibition. The present envoy is a grace- 
ful Capri girl (87), with her Greek pedigree delicately asserted in her pos- 
ture and her beauty. The figure is set mosaic-wise, without any contrast 
of values, in an island landscape. The strangest and leanest of olive- 
trunks, pulling themselves this way and that in an apparent struggle to 
become grapevines, gad about over the whole panel with a decorative wil- 
fulness and originality that would please a Japanese designer; on one of 
them, half-accepting its support, half-caught in its toils, the dark-skinned 
peasant leans. ‘The color is rich, subdued, harmonious, and the drawing 
securely easy. The picture, which might be signed Hébert without much 
danger of detection, seems like a frank confession of the mood of creative 
joy out of which it proceeds. Few youths, indeed, have the chance of 
imbibing happiness through the cultivation of so many of the senses as 
Mr. Sargent, whose life has passed in choosing out the most favored 
countries to grow upin. In music, he is a theorist and a practitioner of 
more than common profundity. He talks the different languages of Eu- 
rope, and has kept up his Latin and Greek. He reads everything, and 
in the studio is treated as a comrade by M. Carolus-Duran, who is indeed 
something less than the equal of his precocious pupil; in the large ceiling 
decoration of the ‘Triumph of Marie de Médicis,” which M. Carolus ex- 
hibited last year, he introduced among the groups a portrait of his fore- 
most disciple, who had assisted in the work even to the painting in of 
entire figures; while Mr. Sargent placed on the canvas a likeness of his 
instructor beside his own. Social and educational advantages, as Sir 
Frederick Leighton has begun to prove in his own case, do not necessa- 
rily lead to dilettantism in art; the old Count D’Orsay kind of dictator- 
ship in elegance is forbidden by the more studious habit of the present 
age, and there is no reason why a painter who is a gentleman and a stu- 
dent should not sueceed in conveying felicities into his work out of the 
serene air in which he lives. Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Capriote ” is merely one of 
his cabinet pictures; but it has in it no touch that contradicts the impres- 
sion of power and grace which his successive achievements have conveyed. 

If one painter may hope to get inspiration out of a courtly Miran- 
dola-like adolescence, another may hope to derive something solid from a 
youth passed among the exact sciences. Professor Eakins, so far as he is 
an artist, proceeds from the exact photographic realism of Géréme, 
modified by the robust realism of Bonnat, who paints his figures so solid 
that you seem to see all around them. He, too, plays with languages. 
Iie has opinions on the various readings of Dante, and makes pastime of 
mathematics. When he wishes to draw the ripple of a river for a boat- 
ing subject, he protracts a set of waves on a paper in theoretical perspec- 
tive, and lays out on each facet the shape of the reflected object which it 
would properly send off to the eye. Disguising the formality of this 
process by a sufficient quantity of variations, he paints from his diagram, 
secure that nobody will ever deny that his river is flat. His classes are 
coached through the difficulties of anatomy by an accumulation of illus- 
trations not probably approached in any school in Europe. While a pro- 
sector lifts up a given muscle in the dead body upon the dissecting-table, 
a nude model is made to exhibit the same muscle in prominence by its 
being shocked from an electric battery. A third exhibition of the muscle 
is made on one of Auzoux’s detachable manikins ; a fourth upon Hou- 
don’s anatomical figure ; a fifth upon the most suitable among the antique | 


As for the attention of the ordinary | 
| this patience in laying up facts, it is to be seen whether the artist has the 
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| artistic faculty to apply them. 
| challenge to Rembrandt, a modern ** Anatomy Lesson.” 





tendons. Not much confusion can henceforth exist about that detail in 
the mind of the pupil thus made to see its ideal shape in the antique, its 
vital energy in the life model, and its reality in the dissection. With all 


He sends to the exhibition a kind of 
The subject, 
however, is evidently living, from the chloroformed towel which conceals 
the head, and from the anguish of the old mother who covers her eyes in 
a corner ; otherwise, it is simply a contemporary Dr. Tulp, explaining 
the secrets discovered by his scalpel to an audience of respectful pupils. 
The picture, ordered for Jefferson Medical College by a body of its 
alumni, and representing Dr. Gross in the familiar working attitude in 
which he had earned the reverence of his class, is no more amenable to 
questions of mere taste than Rembrandt's is. Rembrandt's has been re- 
moved from considerations of conventionality by the remoteness of its 
period and the interest of its art, and this may be held to be so removed 
by the remoteness of its destination in a college and the technical par- 
tiality of its future spectators. There can be no great harm in letting it 
be seen for a space, in an exhibition especially technical, as it passes on 
its way to the collegiate museum it is destincd to remainin. The pic- 
ture’s seale is that of life, and at least twenty figures are included, tho 
subordinate ones well subdued, though all connected with the central 
action by the most vivid expression of interest. The effect of the aged 
and quiet professor, in a sharp perpendicular light, as he demonst rates 
very calmly with a gesture of his reddened fingers, is intensely dramatic, 
Equally so is that of the horror-stricken mother, in decent and seedy 
dress of ceremony, overcome by a sudden horror which scatters ceremony 
to the winds. These two figures, telling by their contrast of professional 
habitude and unaccustomed terror, are relieved with great constructive 
skill from the accessory groups, massed together by ingenious combina- 
tions or devices of shadow. Few professors have got themselves painted 
in so interesting a presentment for posterity. A tendency to blackness 
in the flesh-shades is the principal artistic infelicity in this curious and 
learned work. 

Mr. Duveneck seems to be the strongest of the youths studying at 
Munich. His ‘‘ Lady with Fan,” showing a cheek from which the blood 
would spurt at a pin-prick, contains the best morsel of flesh-painting in 
the exhibition, and one that would be owned by Van der Helst or Rey- 
nolds ; it is a detail of well-cared-for success, set in a bold, rude sketch 
also meritorious. This carrying out of a part and leaving the rest in 
the *‘ powerful” state can only be accepted as evidence of local weak- 
ness ; the artist would very surely bear on his work to perfection if he 
was sure he could transmute the vigorous sketch into vigorous complete- 
ness, Mr. Duveneck’s other pictures are a ‘ Gertrude,” a watchful and 
voluptuous matron sitting like Hamlet’s mother at the play, and painted 
with power inferior ohly to the last, and a ** Smoking Boy,” one of those 
happy-go-lucky dashes at effect which are so deeply unsatisfactory be- 
cause they show nervous effort instead of effort controlled. Mr. Wm. 
M. Chase exhibits a series painted with splendid sketching power, and 
an incorrigible addiction to turning all sorts of themes into “ still-life” 
and bric-d-brac. The ‘ Landscape ” (15) is strong and pulpy, and con- 
veys perfectly the unctuous richness of unfathomable black mould ; but, 
though it may seem hypercritical, we must insist that the turf does not 
look like a growing turf, but like some rich, dead-lustred stuff in a ‘* still- 
life.” The old man who postures in the Venice church, amid an assort- 
ment of most gloriously variegated marbles, is not a figure with whose 
history the painter sympathizes, but is a “bit” and an object of virti. 
The portrait of Mr. F. 8. Church is prin an athletic effort to “ paint 
down ” the obtrusive bosses of a Munich frame, a fearful piece of Bavarian 
pastry full of lumps and puffs ; we have heard even dull spectators con- 
strained to be witty about the forced juxtaposition of dumplings and 
noodles in this picture. Again, in the likeness of Duveneck, where the 
subject is treated with all that the artist has of sympathy, and where 
there is a chair painted with a simplicity and a breadth that make it a 
picture and would have gratified Velasquez, the subject’s blonde face 
looks round the angle with a slightly lost air, and seems to ask if it too 
is regarded by the eye of friendship as bric-d-brac. Mr. Currier is repre- 
sented by two pictures, in which he is shown as deeply inebriated with 
Franz Hals as ever. The ‘Scowling Boy,” though more interesting than 
the ** Portrait,” surely scowls through patches of dirt that are quite invo- 
luntary on his author’s part, and are meant for ‘ vigor.” The  Scowl- 
ing Boy,” as well as Prof. Eakin’s ‘‘ Clinic,” was very admirably sketched 


statues, of which he has painted some of the slenderer ones—like the | the other d: iy by the Graphic newspaper in the course of some illustra- 


Fighting Gladiator and Jason—into a map-work of red muscles and white 


tions of the exhibition. 
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